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PECIAL REPORT ON AFRICA 


by James H. Robinson 
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The 


Power 


of 


Faith 


By Margaret Blair Johnstone 


From When God Says “No,” by Margaret Blair John- 
stone, by permission of Simon and Schuster, publishers. 
Copyright, 1954, by Margaret Blair Johnstone. Intro- 
duction by Kermit Nord, minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Mineola, New York. 
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O EACH person faith may come in a different garb. But 

when we are held by it and moved by it, there surges 

through us a power greater than the might of planets 
spinning through space. In her book When God Says “No,” 
the Reverend Margaret Blair Johnstone tells of how £-i:h 
performed a miracle. She and her associate, the Reverend 
Red Howland, had raced through the night to the bedside 
of Linda, who was seriously ill. The child was in a coma 
when they arrived. 


“Just then Linda stirred. She opened her eyes. “Water, 
Mummy,’ she said, and as Joan reached for the drinking 
tube, Linda saw me. There was recognition in her eyes. 
‘I do believe she knows you,’ Joan said. Then as Red came 
in, and her eyes lit again, Joan cried, ‘She does respond. 
Do you suppose—’ 

““We're not supposing,’ I said. “We're praying,’ and with 
Linda between us we did pray. And those prayers of Red’s 
and mine were no vague generalizations. They were definite 
and specific. We asked God to make Linda well. We asked 
that if there was any human thing yet to be done to help 
him, that he would show us what to do. We asked also 
that our prayers be heard and granted in accordance with 
his will and purpose for Linda’s life. 

“We had scarcely finished when the doctors came into the 
room. One of them checked the blood jar which was almost 
empty. Only then did I notice the bruises on Joan’s arms. 
‘Do you have enough blood?’ I asked. 

“One of the doctors nodded; but when they left, I fol- 
lowed them into the corridor. “There’s no point taking any 
more blood,’ one doctor said. ‘She'll die before what she’s 
got now is gone.’ 

““Would a direct transfusion help?’ Red asked. 

‘It'd just prolong it,’ he said. 

‘Will you type us?’ Red and I said almost together. 
‘If you insist.’ 

After they found my blood was the right type, the real 
battle began. Three internes and four nurses tried to get 
it from my veins with no success, Finally they called in a 
doctor. “There’s no sense in making a pincushion out of you, 
Mrs. Johnstone,’ he said. ‘Your veins are too small, and it’s 
not worth cutting for such a hopeless cause.’ 

““How do you know it’s hopeless?’ I protested. 

“That child will be dead by morning, if not before.’ 

“I could not quell the anger which swept over me. ‘How 
dare you play God? Since when does your oath let you 
leave untried even one chance in a thousand?’ 

““Get the blood,’ he tersely directed and left the room. 

“Some days later when I came out of Linda’s room after 
taking her some picture-books and puzzles our Sunday- 
school children had sent for her convalescence, I ran into 
one of the internes. ‘I want to know something,’ said he. 
“What do you have in that blood of yours besides ornery, 
cussed stubbornness?” 

““T wish I knew,’ I said. “But it seems to be something 
I get only when I’m mad.’ 

“‘T'm sorry, Mrs. Johnstone, I apologize. I was just bait- 
ing you. How does it happen you don’t give the usual pious 
reply?” 

““What’s that?’ 

“‘T really believe you don’t know. And for once I was 
going to agree with a parson. Don't you call it faith?’ 

“Not yet I don't,’ I had to admit. ‘Someday it may be. 
But right now it’s only a sort of spiritual adrenalin.’ 

““Whatever you call it,’ that interne said, ‘from now on 
I'm using it. I'll never again say a case is hopeless.’ ” 
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‘Revolution in 
Church Music’ 


« Thank you again and again for calling 
attention to the radio program “Thy 
Kingdom Come” [see “Revolution in 
Church Music” by Henry L. McCorkle, 
P.L., January 8, 1955]. Tonight’s (Feb- 
ruary 12) performance was superlative. 
Sorry for those who missed it, and very 
proud that the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is backing this beautiful religious 
[program]. 
—Mrs. R. W. Brink 
Brooklyn, New York 


« Regarding the article “Revolution in 
Church Music” . . . playing “Holy, Holy, 
Holy” with brass choir and kettledrums 
may sound more like a revolution than | 
the usual way in which a Christian con- | 
gregation sings it, but I remain un- 
convinced about the “Revolution in 
Church Music.” .. . 





Perhaps it is possible “to teach reli- 
gion with sounds,” as tympanist Schle- 
singer suggests, but I question what we | 
are teaching when it evokes responses of 
tears (for whom are we crying?) or stiff 
hair on the back of our necks and chills 
in our spinal cords. It sounds to me 
like we're doing the same thing in the 
name of religion that is done by the soap 
operas, the television dramas, the Holly- 
wood movies, and the music of romance 
with which we are bombarded con- | 
stantly. Has our Church nothing to offer | 
except another thrill? .. . 


—Rosert C. Hoitzapp.e, JR. 
Minister, The Westminster Foundation 
Boston, Massachusetts 


More re Flags in Church 





« Inasmuch as our United Presbyterian 
General Assembly has a committee to | 
study and report to the 1955 Assembly | 
on the proper placement of the national | 
and Christian flags in the church, I was 
much interested in reading your “We've 
Been Asked” section relative to this sub- 
ject in the January 22 issue of Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE... . 


How This Foundation Benefits 
YOU AND YOUR CHURCH 








When you name The Foundation of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in 
your Will, you provide spiritual satisfac- 
tion for yourself, possible advantages to 
your estate and practical benefits for 
your Church. 

Through the Foundation, an official 
Church organization founded in 1799, 
your bequest will furnish income for the 
Presbyterian Church or any of its boards, 
agencies or related organizations, includ- 
ing your local church. 


INCOME ADVANTAGES 


Your bequest will supply regular, con- 
tinuing income through the Combined 
Trust Fund of the Foundation which has 
earned an average of approximately 4% 
on its investments over the past 15 years. 
At this rate, your bequest will pay an 
amount equal to itself every 25 years for 
the Church purpose of your choice. In 
100 years it will have paid out four times 
the amount of your bequest which will 
still be earning, working for your Church. 


the Church 


in all } its work 


*To serve 





KINDS OF BEQUESTS 


1You may make a general bequest of 
cash or securities through your Will to 
the Foundation for a definite amount. 
You may make a residuary bequest that 
provides for the Church to receive the 
remainder of your estate after other be- 
quests. 

You may direct that your bequest pro- 
vide income for your dependents for life 
and income for the Church thereafter. 
You may make a contingent bequest to 
the Foundation so that the Church may 
receive any part of your estate your other 
beneficiaries are unable to receive. 

Or, of course, you may make lifetime 
gifts to the Foundation out of current 
income, capital or securities. Also, you can 
make the Foundation the beneficiary in 
a life insurance policy. 

Whichever method you select... 
whichever church purpose you choose . . . 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
you are advancing the Christian program 
of your Church far into the future. If you 
wish, your memory—or that of a loved 
one—can be honored by the name given 
to the fund you create by your bequest. 

To learn more about the particular 
Foundation plan that will best fit your 
circumstances and wishes, mail the cou- 


pon below. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 











The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church + 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me more information about the benefits of giving bequests to the 

Foundation for the Church. I am particularly interested in: (Check appropriate blanks) 

Residuary bequests [] 

Lifetime gifts 0 

Life insurance gifts [] 





The last paragraph of the article, how- 
ever, is not consistent with the Christian | 
Viewpoint in its implication that if the | 
Christian flag has the place of honor “on | 
the pulpit platform from which the gos- | 
pel is proclaimed,” the national flag may 
have “the place of honor on the floor 
level with the congregation.” To say that 
“thus each flag holds the place of high- 
est honor in its own appropriate part of 
the church” seems to be saying, in effect, 
that for the congregation loyalty and 
obedience to the state has priority over 
loyalty and obedience to God, which is 
a denial of the basic Presbyterian and 
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Christian doctrine of the sovereignty of 
God. 

Perhaps in the words “Some churches 
have effected a compromise,” the author 
of this article is standing aloof from the 
thinking set forth in that paragraph; but 
since there is no disavowal of the validity 
of such reasoning, the author seems to 
approve it. It is my belief that when the 
flags are used, the pronouncement of the 
General Assembly of 1942 should be ob- 
served by every Presbyterian church in 
the land. —OLIVER S. PAGE 


Minister, LaPrairie United Presbyterian Church 
Sparland, Illinois 


Communism 
and the Churches 


« We are preparing a study on Commu- 
nism and the churches. Material from 
all parts of the country on this subject 
would be useful and welcome. Persons 
with information on any of the following 
three topics are invited to communicate 
with us at Union Theological Seminary, 
3021 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York: (1) Documented evidence of 
actual Communist attempts to infiltrate 
the churches or make use of clergymen— 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, or Jewish. (2) Examples of 
false and irresponsible charges of Com- 
munist influence on religion in America. 
(3) General data on the Social Gospel 
as it is related to either or both of these 
topics. 

—Ravpu Lorp Roy 

—Paut A. CARTER 


Presbyterian Union 


« Friends of union in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. are sorely troubled and 
deeply disappointed by the adverse vote 
on union. 

We are also humiliated by unfounded 
charges made against the U.S.A. Church 
and some of her great leaders, and the 
Friends of Union General Committee 
has asked me to express on its behalf our 
sincere regret that such charges should 
have been made. We believe that a ma- 
jority of the members of the U.S. Church 
has complete confidence in the leader- 
ship of the U.S.A. Church and looks for- 
ward to the day in the not too distant 
future when all American Presbyterians 
will express, through organic union, their 
God-given unity in Christ. 

—Francis P. MILLER 
Secretary, Friends of Union General Committee 


The “Reformation Wall” 


« Iread with great interest in the Febru- 
ary 5 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE a 
news item on “Protestant Service on 
Eurovision.” 





The story mentions that the “progra 
began with shots of Geneva’s fame 
‘Reformation Wall’ with the giant b; 
relief statues of Calvin, Knox, Farel, ayy 
Beze.” I was very disappointed to notic 
that the name of Stephen Bocskay vy, 
omitted from this listing. 

Stephen Bocskay was a prince 
Transylvania, 1604-1606. After a serie 
of wars that he fought for the natio 
independence of his country and th 
freedom of religion of his countrymen, hy 
forced the Hapsburg emperor of Austriy 
to sign the Treaty of Vienna, 1606. This 
treaty secured complete religious free 
dom to Protestants in both Hungary an 
Transylvania. 

In 1909 a national campaign wa 
started in Hungary for the collection ¢ 
expenses needed for the Bocskay statu 
on the Reformation Wall, The statue, ; 
work of Pal Landowski, shows Bocska 
and a bas-relief of the Diet of Kasw 
where the Treaty of Vienna was fir 
announced. 

The inscription of the bas-relief con 
tains Bocskay’s words . . .: “The inde 
pendence of our faith, the freedom of ow 
conscience, and our old laws mean mor 
than gold to us.” 

Today, when the Iron Curtain and th 
Soviet occupation prevent the Hu. 
garian Presbyterians from maintaining 
their ancient friendship with their West 
ern brethren, we should give due credit 
to their historic achievements . . . [by 
showing] them that they are not for 
gotten in these days and years of their 
great trial. 

—Lasz_o Doss 
Washington, D.C. 


Some Disturbing 


Statistics 

« I note in the October 16, 1954, issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE on page 11, some 
sad statistical facts . . . under the banner 
“Christian Education.” With forty-one 
Presbyterian Church-related colleges (I 
assume all in the U.S.) well scattered 
geographically throughout our land, the 
enrollment is 26,000, roughly giving 
each of our church-related colleges an 
enrollment of 635. This is a sad statistical 
fact. If there are 200,000 college stu- 
dents in the U.S.A, stating Presbyterian 
preference and only one in eight attend- 
ing a Presbyterian Church-related insti- 
tution, this is also a sad_ statistical 
fact... 

Either the home or the church, o 
both, are not fulfilling their task with 
young people, or the colleges are not 
serving the needs of the young people. 
I am inclined strongly to the views of the 
former, for our denominational colleges 
are playing a vital role in our national life 
even as the item in bold type shows. ..- 


—ANDREW A. SHEROCKMAN 
Evansville, Indians 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER symbolizes the hopes 
of all who are interested in helping an 
awakened Africa (see pages 7-15) find 
its place in the free society. With the 
children at Batouri Station—the Pres- 
byterian Church’s pioneering mission 
outpost in the French Cameroun—are 
(rear row from the left) an African 
teacher of evangelists, an African 
evangelist, and Dr. Earl Harris, an 
American churchman who serves his 
fellow Presbyterians in another land. 

The author of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s 
first-hand report on Africa is Dr. 
James H. Robinson, pastor of New 
York’s Presbyterian Church of the 





The author records at Victoria Falls. 


Master and director of the busy Morn- 
ingside Community Center. A mem- 
ber of the Church’s Board of Foreign 
Missions, Dr. Robinson returned to 
the United States last fall after a 
three-month visit to West, Central, 
and East Africa which took in a dozen 
countries and covered more than ten 
thousand miles south of the Sahara 
Desert. On this journey, during which 
he served as a special correspondent 
for PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Dr. Robinson 
talked and listened to Africans every- 
where, 

The New York pastor is well-known 
to P.L. readers. His series of articles 
on the world revolution (P.L., Mar. 
and April, 1952) was widely quoted 
and reprinted for use throughout the 
world, Next month Dr. Robinson will 
deliver the famed Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale University. One of 
the projects which he began in order 
to show Africans that Americans care 
is the Books for Africa Campaign. 
Church and student groups from 
every part of the U.S. have already 
sent 150,000 books via Farrell Lines 
to countries including the Cameroun, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Liberia, and 
the Rhodesias. 
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The First Fine Careless Rapture 
Part II: 
“Litthe Rooms Where New Worlds Are Made” 


NE oF the large corporations of 
America recently had a full-page 
advertisement in many magazines. Across 
the top were the words: “Little rooms 
where new worlds are made.” Beneath 
was a picture of a laboratory in which 
scientists were working. The claim was 
that in this research room new worlds 
of scientific advance were being made. 
No doubt it was true. In many labora- 
tories new discoveries and inventions are 
being made. We think of some of them 
with a shudder, for the atom bomb came 
out of little rooms to make a new and 
terrible world. 

Memories of little rooms where new 
worlds of many sorts were made will 
readily come to mind. In a small room 
in Independence Hall in Philadelphia in 
1776, a new world was made when the 
Declaration of Independence was for- 
mulated and signed. A new world was 
made in the small room which was the 
study of Martin Luther in Wittenburg, 
Germany. 

But of all, the greatest by far was the 
upper room in Jerusalem where, with 
the gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, 
the Christian fellowship was born and a 
new world was made. New worlds are 
still being made in small rooms. They are 
being made in the nursery in Christian 
homes, where children are being trained. 
They are being made in the small rooms 
where prayer is made, a new world of 
personal growth. They are being made 
in the living rooms where a Christian 
climate is created. 

One little room with creative power 
is the church sanctuary. Look at four 
features of the first Christian fellowship 
which gave it conquering power and 
which may be reproduced in a church 
today: 


1. It was a fellowship around a Person 
and an experience. There is no high 
value in fellowship, just in itself. The 
company in the upper room did not say, 
“Let us have a happy fellowship to- 
gether.” That came as a by-product. 
Something big had come into the dis- 
ciples’ lives: renewed contact with God 
in Christ, a new set of ideas, a new 
purpose in living. Drawn together 
around that center, they were inevitably 
drawn together in a warmth and depth 
of fellowship which went far beyond the 
bonds of any other possible association. 


6 


They were called to be witnesses of the 
Resurrection, and that faith and that 
vocation put a new heat and power into 
life. 

A truly Christian church is a fellow- 
ship around a Person, Christ, and the 
experience of Christ. That is the source 
of power. Without that, a church may 
become, indeed, it will become, just an- 
other neighborhood club. A very doubt- 
ful tribute to a newly erected church was 
paid by a distinguished architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, when he said, “It has all 
the airy grace of a country club.” That 
leaves much to be desired even of a 
church building. Surely a building for 
Christian worship ought to have more 
suggestion of eternity than the sprawling 
“grace” of a country club. The sting in 
the architect’s words lies in the fact that 
a church, that is, the fellowship itself, 
may dwindle down in spiritual life and 
faith, until it becomes very little more 
than a country club, pleasant, enjoyable, 
filled with “nice” people, but having in 
its life no marks of the Lord Jesus. 


2. The first Christian fellowship had 
a deep power of joy. That is a great 
heritage which all too often we fail to 
possess. Joy is not merely a decoration 
of life: it is a power. Wordsworth calls 
it truly “the deep power of joy.” We 
find it all through the New Testament 
as a mark of the Early Church. Indeed. 
the New Testament sounds like a bird 
sanctuary on a bright spring morning. 
Here in the second chapter of Acts, we 
read of the disciples’ “glad and generous 
hearts.” It is certainly no accident that 
these words are followed by the state- 
ment. “And the Lord added to their 
number day by day” (Acts 2:47). Joy has 
power. 

This joy was no pumped-up enthusi- 
asm. It did not come from saving, “Let 
us be joyful.” It came irresistibly from 
the tremendous faith in their hearts, 
announced by Peter in his sermon at 
Pentecost: “God has miade him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus” (Acts 2:36). 
It came from the experience of the Holy 
Spirit in their minds and hearts, “God 
with us.” 

It is a tragedy that so often that feeling 
of deep and radiant joy is the lost music 
of the Christian faith. So often churches 
do not give the impression of being a 
company of joyful people. To realize the 


possible power of our Church tog 
there is need to feel so deeply the g 
of God in Christ that it gives a sustainj 
joy in our lives and thus gives convingj 
power to our fellowship. 


3. This New Testament Church 
rested on the habit of regular attend 
Four times in this Pentecost chapy 
Acts 2, it is stressed that the disejp 
continued together. Their being togeth 
regularly was one condition fulfilled} 
fore the gift of the Holy Spirit. Th 
continuing together was a result of 
Here, tucked away in the most suggg 
tive explanation of the secrets of { 
Apostolic Church (Acts 2:45-46), is reg 
larity of attendance. It is named first 
the list of these secrets. The words “ 
voted themselves” (Acts 2:42) to ¢ 
teaching and fellowship means that 
were regular in attendance. Does th 
seem like a prosaic anticlimax? On { 
contrary, it is a tremendous climax. 
meant that their faith was so stronga 
experience so deep that it worked its 
down into their very habits. It is ¢ 
worst kind of sentimentalism to profe 
the Christian faith and then to have 
devotion to the church which is thei 
strument through which that faith 
made effective. 


4. A small church is big business. 
is well to realize that, because in tim 
of hardship and discouragement we : 
liable to doubt it. We may feel, “But iti 
all so small.” The churches of the f 
century were small, so small that t 
could very frequently meet in the how 
of a member of the fellowship. Noticet 
personal greetings in the last chapter 
manv of Paul's letters, In the sixteen 
chapter of Romans there are greetings' 
about thirty people. It has been est 
mated by scholars that thirty was abot 
the size of the congregations. We can si 
“Prettv small stuff.” But history does 
say that. Sober history says that thos 
little groups made the most influenti 
force that ever acted in human histor’ 

These truths of history should give 
lift of hope to our hearts and 
strength to our hands. Most churches 
the whole history of Christianity dow 
to today have been small. The Chure 
has been, is now, and for a long tim 
will be. a minority. In some towns jf 
seems like a pitiful minority: just a few 
score members, and usually not many ¢ 
the powerful or rich, just as it was in th 
first century. Don’t be deluded by thi 
word minority. That, so far as we cil 
observe, has been the way that God ha 
always worked. Wherever there is 
contagion of one glowing heart 
another, wherever here a person and 
there a person is brought into allegiant 
to Christ—that is big business, the worlds 
biggest business. 
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THE AWAKENED 


The dark continent is stirring 


in a frenzy of machines grinding out its wealth 


and a tumult of voices crying for respect, 


for recognition, for freedom. 


And what is needed is more first-century Christianity 


By JAMES H. ROBINSON with photographs by the author 


Africa is tomorrow's continent. Its 
past is lost in antiquity. We know little 
of it. The modern history of Africa is 
brief. A mere hundred and seventy-five 
years ago, intermittent tribal wars fed 
the slave trade while various European 
governments fought with each other to 
expand their coastal toeholds. Less than 
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a century ago, American missions began 
their work of Christian expansion. It was 
only about three quarters of a century 
ago that a Presbyterian 
named Livingstone and a reporter named 
Stanley electrified the world. It has been 
only a little more than sixty years since 
Cecil John Rhodes opened up Central 


missicnary 


Africa. The important history of Africa 
lies before its people who are emerging 
from a rather primitive, agrarian, colonial 
society into a complex economic struc- 
ture, which more than less is taking on 
the social, industrial, and urban patterns 
of the West. Powerful forces are contend- 
ing for the soul of Africa. 








Are Africans themselves ready for the 
strides the continent is taking? It doesn't 
matter now. Modern history moves in 
such rapid sweeps that the time dimen- 
sion has little to do with readiness. What 
time and the logic of history will not do, 
the Communists may do to push their 
own evil ends. On the other hand, ten 
thousand African students are now over- 
seas, in Europe, Asia, Canada, and the 
United States, in training for future 
leadership in every field. These young 
men and women and their replacements 
should provide the leverage which even 
the inexorable forces of history will not 
be able to ignore. 

Everything happening in Africa today 
has some connection with African na- 
tionalism. It is not yet full-blown na- 
tionalism as we know it in the West or 
are beginning to know it in the Middle 
East and Asia. But it is an early stage 
of the same unmistakable nationalism 
that the West discounted twenty years 
ago in Asia. Everywhere in Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Africans are alive, in varying de- 
grees, to new concepts of self-govern- 
ment, to a multiplicity of efforts to better 
their conditions, to fresh notions about 
the world around them, and to new, but 
not happy, attitudes about white people. 
A teacher in Southern Rhodesia told me, 
“We know we deserve a real partnership 
in the government here, and we intend 
to have it.” A worker at the airport in 
Leopoldville told me, “It may take a 
grow 
wealth of 


but we will strong 
enough to the the 
Congo.” A businessman in Uganda said 
heatedly, “We don’t like Communism, 
and the Mau Mau method isn’t the best 
or the wisest; but Africans have rights 
that Europeans have got to recognize.” 
A new kinship, which reaches beyond 


while yet, 


share 


language, political, and tribal bounda- 
ries, is being forged by the desire for 
freedom and self-government. In Kenya, 
Kikuyu applauded progress in the Gold 
Coast toward self-government. In South- 
ern Rhodesia, a taxi driver asked me 
about the labor situation in the Congo. 
He wanted to know if it was as good as 
it was said to be, if workers were treated 
with dignity and respect, and if they 
could organize. In Nigeria, a political 
leader spoke of the Mau Mau as patriots. 
Although he deplored their methods, he 
condemn them. In 
Uganda, a group of African 
wanted to know about the status of their 
sisters in Nyasaland and asked me to 
help get scholarships for women to come 
to the United States. Furthermore, they 


asked me to get American Negro women 


has refused to 


women 
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Brandishing ancient fetishes that hadn’t been used for twenty years, group of 
dancers in eastern Nigeria participates 


to come out and help them with their 
problems. 

Responsible leaders everywhere shook 
their heads sadly when they spoke of 
South Africa, but the African who had 
no necessity to guard his words cursed 
the Union. Perhaps the most important 
fact of Africa today is the growing dis- 
sent against colonial rule and the increas- 
ing desire for self-determination in some 
areas and partnership in others. These 
natural products of nationalism are 
farther advanced than even experienced 
European colonial officials believe. Any 
government or church which 
these facts is already doomed in ad- 


ignores 
vance. 


Communism 


The most dangerous of the powerful 
new forces in Africa is Communism be- 
cause it can exploit natural and legiti- 
mate grievances and can make common 
cause with nationalist movements where 
it cannot take them over altogether. In 
one respect, Communism hardly needs 
to do much more than wait for events 


in day-long reception for the author, 


to work in its favor, because many colo- 
nials unconsciously and inadvertently 
provide the factors upon which Com- 
munism feeds, As yet the Communist 
movement is only a cloud as big as a 
man’s hand, but it is there, and it is a 
storm cloud. 

In Monrovia, President William V. S. 
Tubman of Liberia told me that Com- 
munists come over the from 
French territory. In the Cameroun, a 
Communist-controlled labor union forced 
the temporary closing of a Presbyterian 
hospital and so dominated the teachers 
of Presbyterian and other mission schools 
that last September they postponed the 
signing of their contracts, To understand 
the gravity of this situation, one has to 
know that 80 per cent of all education for 
Cameroun children is in mission schools. 
This is not to say that most African lead- 
ers of teachers and hospital workers are 
Communists—far from it. But Commu- 
nists like to cause trouble this way by 
arraying themselves on the side of the 
workers. 

Several students in West Africa and 
the Cameroun told me that they have 


borders 
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Parishioners in a variety of dress leave worship service at a church in Sakbayeme, 
in the Cameroun, Nearby is one of the eight Presbyterian hospitals in Africa. 


been offered scholarships to Charles Uni- 
versity in Prague, Czechoslovakia. Mr. 
Albert Hammerton, West African execu- 
tive secretary of the International Con- 
federation for Free Trade Unions 
(L.C.F.T.U.), whose work is to combat 
Communism in labor unions, told me of 
a Russian-educated, labor-union leader 
in Lagos, Nigeria, who turned down the 
equivalent of $7,500 a year from his 
government to work for less than a thou- 
sand dollars in a Communist-controlled 
union. Mr. Hammerton and his two co- 
workers also showed me evidence of the 
fact that the Communists support their 
efforts of labor subversion in West Africa 
to the extent of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, These funds come to 
Africa through French and British Com- 
munists. It will be tragic indeed if the 
people of Africa come to believe that the 
Communists are the only white people 
who make common cause with them or 
desire equality for Africans. 

Some Africans are hostile to Commu- 
nism, but many others take an attitude 
of let’s-wait-and-see. Others were sin- 
gularly unconvinced when I pointed out 
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the long-range effects and aims of Com- 
munism. They merely shrugged my 
arguments off with the statement, “We 
don't really know about what Commu- 
nism does in countries it controls—except 
for what Europeans and Westerners tell 
us. At least the Russians stand up against 
colonialism and against South Africa.” A 
student stated, “If the Communists can 
continue to frighten and tie up Euro- 
peans as they are doing, so much the 
better for us.” 


Tribal life 


Communism does not appeal to pov- 
erty and hunger in Africa, for there is 
no real hunger in Africa. Poverty exists, 
but in a situation greatly mitigated by 
African tribal and family organization, 
where the group assumes the responsi- 
bility for its poor, sick, and orphaned. 
The collectivism of Communism does not 
have great appeal in Africa, precisely be- 
cause there is nothing radically new 
about it to Africans. Furthermore, the 
individual African has a large measure 
of personal freedom of which he is 


jealous. He has a voice in tribal councils 
and is entitled to a share of the corporate 
land for his own use. He and his fellow 
tribesmen can even depose a chief, and 
they often do. 

Communism bases its appeal on the 
exploitation of the hunger for human 
dignity and acceptance, better treatment, 
self-determination, and better living and 
working conditions in urban centers. It 
rides the African desire to end colonial 
rule and intensifies wherever it can the 
increasing hostility to white rulers. Be- 
cause so many Africans are becoming 
laborers, it attempts to get at them 
through the labor unions. The Commu- 
nists put a great effort in trying to cap- 
ture the minds of African students 
abroad. An African businessman in 
Douala, Cameroun, told me that the 
Communists meet every plane and boat 
which brings students from the French 
territories to France and that many who 
return are committed Communists. At 
the Aqua Palace Hotel, a bellboy told 
me, with glee, that the Communists in 
Douala offered him excellent contacts 
in France when it came his turn to study 
there. The aim of Communists in Africa 
is not so much to create a mass move- 
ment as it is to create an atmosphere 
and a state of mind which its disciplined 
leaders can manipulate. 

Another powerful force is Moham- 
medanism, Moslems, who once before 
demonstrated their success in North 
Africa, have announced their intentions 
to begin a large missionary movement 
south of the Sahara. Islam has won more 
than twice as many followers in Africa 
than all the Christian efforts combined. 
I met Moslem missionaries from Paki- 
stan many times in East, Central, and 
West Africa. United States government 
personnel in West Africa told me that 
Moslems are quietly making more con- 
verts than most of us vet realize. 

There are several factors in the present 
African situation which work to their ad- 
vantage. First: Islam’s concention of 
marriage does not vary greatlv from the 
traditional polvgamous marriage customs 
of Africa which so greatly trouble Chris- 
tian missions and Christian converts. 

Second: Moslems have a brotherhood 
in fact and practice. This, the African 
wants most. Christianity promises it, and 
many missionaries demonstrate it; but 
the governments of European nations, 
their officials, residents, and businessmen, 
many times make such shambles of the 
promise that it becomes a mere illusion 
to Africans. The minister-without-port- 
folio in the cabinet of Kenya, Mr. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AFRICA THE AWAKENED 


THE CAMEROUN 
IS THEIR LIFE 


The Christian Church is caught between the distressing 
and the hopeful in Africa. It took great courage to be a 
pioneer missionary on that continent. For many years the 
Africa worker faced almost certain death once he or she 
set foot on the new field. I saw the graves of these heroes 
and heroines of the faith in quiet dells all through Africa. 

It takes no less courage, however, for church workers 
today. Church members at home have very little appreciation 
of the task which modern missionaries face in today’s world 
of crisis. Many of us at home think of the missionaries’ work 
on foreign fields as limited to the saving of souls and healing 
of bodies, hymn-singing, exposition of the gospel, and the 
teaching of children. Still others think of overseas workers 
is sentimental do-gooders who didn’t make the grade at 
home and consequently condescended to help the second- 
class citizens of the Kingdom in underdeveloped areas of 
the world, To be sure, there have been some missionaries 
who ought not to have gone forth. but the overwhelming 
majority are the saints of the earth. Because they are so 
few and the resources our churches give them are so skimpy, 
they are often tied down by a multitude of chores which go 
far beyond their heroic work for the Lord God. 

When I arrived at Yaounde, the capital of the Cameroun, 
where our mission headquarters is located, my first sight 


of Dr. L. K. Anderson, field administrator, and Dr. Dale G. 


—— 


A patient teacher, Dr. Earl G. Harris advises workmen 
on building foundation of home for new missionary couple. 


Foster, co-director of one of our hospitals, was of two men 
wet with perspiration and grimy with dirt and grease. The 
two were fixing a tire on Dr. Foster’s battered, old carry-all 
so he could nurse it over Africa’s impossible roads to his 
station a hundred miles distant. When I first saw Dr. 
George W. Thorne, chief of the 250-bed hospital at Elat, 
he was pushing a stalled station-wagon with his car. | 
watched him fixing a power generator and a watch before 
I saw him supervise four African medical assistants per 
forming simultaneous major operations in the same room. 
Dr. Thorne is a tireless wizard at fixing anything, but never 
at the expense of his medical work. 

I had a touch of malaria when I visited Dr. William H. 
Guthrie at his remote station at Bafia, where he, his wife, 
and little girl are the only missionary inhabitants. Dr. 
Guthrie and his wife (the head nurse) are responsible for 
supervision of buildings and upkeep and the supervision 
of mission schools in the area, in addition to the running 
of a one-hundred-bed hospital. He attended me at midnight 
and at three o’clock in the morning. He does this—by the 
way—for all his African patients. Before I left, I accom- 
panied him on a twenty-mile trip through the jungles to the 
funeral of the young nephew of his chief African intern. 
On our way back, we passed a village where the inhabitants, 
arrayed in gay colors and painted faces, were at the height 
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of a vigorous dance. When Dr. Guthrie's 
jeep bounded into view and came to a 
halt, the dancers melted away into their 
huts and the drums fell silent. But when 
one of the men saw Dr. Guthrie, he ex- 
claimed, “Here’s our doctor who heals 
our children and saves our lives.” The 
taking drums brought the dancers out 
with joyous shouts of laughter, and the 
festivities resumed. 

At our farthermost station, Batouri, 
in an area where more than a hundred 
towns are begging for missionaries and 
teachers, I spent three exciting days with 
Dr. and Mrs. Earl G. Harris. Batouri is 
a most beautiful station. Just to see it is 
an inspiration in itself. Dr. Harris has 
drawn all the plans, selected the sites, 
and let the contracts. He pays all the 
bills and supervises the building in ad- 
dition to working with the evangelists, 
supervising the evangelists’ training 
school, and preaching at the old, 
thatched-roofed church at the village 
crossroads. Although he has a serious 
heart condition, he went back to the 
field against his doctor’s wishes and 
works as hard and fast as he drives. 
I speak from experience on both, for I 
walked six miles with him through the 
jungles and rode over a hundred-and- 
fifty miles with him on a visit to the Basa 
mission field. (See page 14.) Mrs. Harris 
always likes to have someone ride with 
him, for she is afraid he'll have a heart 
attack on the road. 

What has been said of these few of 
our more than one hundred mission 
workers in the Cameroun can be said of 
all if there were space. Missionaries must 
spread themselves thin to attempt even 
partial coverage of their tasks. Their 
work demands a tremendous variety of 
skills. And let’s not forget the wives. They 
are busy with mission work in addition 
to the running of their homes and the 
care and training of their children. There 
are no fierce savages, but there are even 
more diabolical opponents who seek to 
re-create the world in their own image. 
Diseases which once killed the bodies 
have been supplanted by the hurts and 
suspicions that kill the spirit. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to the 
effectiveness of our work in West Africa 
—despite needs and shortcomings—is in 
the attitude of African Christians and of 
government officials toward us. Africans 
may have reservations about some of 
our methods, but they want us to stay, 
and they urge us to do more. Govern- 
ment officials have tremendous respect 
for the Presbyterian Church’s efforts and 
lend our workers every assistance and 
encouragement. And most important of 
all, we have won this double respect 
not by compromise but by service to 
God and his children. Let us not ever 
forget that the majority of African lead- 
ers for political independence were edu- 
cated in Christian schools, 
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Field administrator Dr. L. K. Anderson (left) helps Dr. Dale G. Foster repair 
flat for the arduous 100-mile trip inland to Dr. Foster's hospital station. 


At Ndjazeng, the Reverend and Mrs. Albert E, Whiley supervise 4,000 in leprosy 
colony, a joint effort of the Presbyterian Church and American Leprosy .Mission. 


Director of the Dager Biblical Seminary, the Reverend Julius E, Scheidel is 
instrumental in training of pastors and lay workers for new African congregations. 
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THE CHURCH’S NEWEST SYNOD 


The aim of missions is twofold. First, it is to carry the 
light of the gospel to those who walk in darkness; second, 
to lay a secure foundation upon which the new converts 
can begin to build their own church. One of the most 
encouraging single facts about Presbyterian work in French 
West Africa is the new Basa Synod missionary effort. This 
began when the leaders of the newly formed synod initiated 
their own mission effort without financial assistance from 
the American Mission. The Basa Synod is one of the two 
synods of the African Presbyterian Church. The other is 
the Synod of the Cameroun. Both are related directly to 
our Church in the U. S. A. But when the work of the two 
synods has grown large enough, the African Christian lead- 
ers will form a third synod and establish the Presbyterian 
Church of the Cameroun. That day may not be far distant. 

The idea of the new mission field in eastern Cameroun 
grew out of the desire of the African Christians to add 
their strength and labor to the expansion of the Kingdom 
of God. Pastor Tjega, who teaches at the Dager Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Bebia in south-central Cameroun, first 
promoted the idea of having African Presbyterians sup- 
port a mission project of their own. He told me, “There 
are over a hundred thousand people out there almost 
untouched by either the gospel or civilization. They are 
right here in our country—our own backyard as you Ameri- 
cans would say. We felt it was God's will to open our work 
out there beyond the grasslands and into the jungles. where 








Pastor Alfred Biso once had some 12,000 people in his 
church at Elat, Cameroun, This giant Presbyterian con- 
gregation now has been divided into six new churches. 


there is much need, where there are few roads and onl 
small villages.” 

Basa Synod work centers in Batouri, which is a quiet 
town in the grasslands near the eastern boundary of the 
Cameroun and not far from the Middle Congo of French 
Equatorial Africa. To my surprise, I found more had been 
accomplished than I expected for a mission.effort so young 
and a church so new and so lacking in financial resources. 
The synod had laid a solid foundation itself by building 
a lovely brick church. The building had been carefully 
designed and well appointed with excellent furnishings and 
a Communion table. The small but beautiful stained-glass 
window in a little church way back in the African bush was 
a great thrill to me. All the money for the building, 119,000 
francs, had been raised by the Africans themselves. The 
church is of better structure than most of the buildings used 
by those who contributed to help erect it. A modest but 
rather nice home for the pastor and the evangelist stands 
nearby. The old, ramshackle, former church-building had 
been left standing for use as a school aintil a better one can 
be built. 

I was extremely interested in the school where evangelists 
for this new field are being trained. The work is under 
the general supervision of Dr. Earl G. Harris, but the 
teaching and training is done by Pastor J. Awoumou, 4 
full-bodied, quiet-mannered, and kindly man. His wife, 
Martha. who was very shy in my presence, as indeed most 
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African Women are with strangers, teaches and trains the 
evangelists’ wives. The wife of a pastor or an evangelist 
in the African Church holds a post of great importance. 
They have so little to work with, but one can only admire 
how much they make of what little they have. 

Pastors, evangelists, and their families have to be dedi- 
cated even to survive. The salaries which the Basa Synod 
mission can offer are hardly attractive. A man with a family 
can't live on one, let alone educate his children or improve 
his condition and thereby present a good example for the 
people he leads. The Basa mission raises about 100,000 
francs annually, a great deal-of money for these poor people 
but less than a thousand dollars in U. S. money. Conse- 
quently, many able young men and women are not attracted 
to the work as teachers, evangelists, and pastors, a problem 
not entirely unknown to many of us in the United States. 
But the Africans are not downhearted. They work and pray 
for the help they believe God will both send them and help 
them to find within themselves. Their efforts may be slow, 
even pitifully small, but their courage is great and their 
faith is unquenchable. 

In its brief history of less than three years, the Basa Synod 
and its mission are showing healthy signs of life and progress. 
The increase of converts was better than a hundred per cent 
last vear. The giving of Africans for the support of the work 
has increased. If we have patience, we will one day behold 
amighty work for the Lord God. 
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Profits from saw mill (above), brick kiln, and carpentry 
shop at Ndjazeng have made leprosarium self-supporting. 


Pastor J. Awoumou, chief instructor at Batouri mission- 


station, gives open-air lecture to future lay evangelists. 
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Setting out for 


AFRICA THE AWAKENED 


tour of village congregations, 
missionary Nlend stows supplies in rear of station wagon. 


national 





Pastor Nlend and his two evangelists are proud that their 
salaries, though small, are paid entirely by Basa Synod, 


PASTOR NLEND VISITS HIS FLOCK 


Pastor Ferdinand Nlend, pleasant, able, 
enthusiastic, but humble, is the Basa 
Synod missionary. He looked almost too 
young to have five children, but then it is 
difficult to judge a man’s age in Africa. 
He told me with pride, “My salary and 
that of two of the evangelists are paid by 
Basa Synod without any help at all from 
the mission. I know you'll be glad to tell 
the Presbyterians of America that their 
work is at last bearing a little fruit. In 
our first year we have gained fifty com- 
municants and we have over a hundred 
catechists.” (It is not easy to join the 
Church in Africa, for this is a matter 
not to be taken lightly. The elders and 
pastors want to be sure that the seeker 
is fully prepared to break with the old, 
primitive past and knows what he is 
undertaking. One does not simply meet 
the session for a routine examination. A 
catechist has to study for a whole year; 
and if the session is not satisfied after an 
exacting examination, he has to make 
further preparation. ) 

What does a national missionary do 
in eastern Cameroun? One day Dr. Earl 
G. Harris and I accompanied Pastor 
Nlend, two evangelists, and the porters 
who carried their baggage. The first part 
of the trip was a twenty-mile ride over 
a jungle path where the tall elephant- 
grass constantly scraped the side of our 
station wagon. When we had traveled as 
far as we could drive the car, we got out 
and walked single file through the brood- 
ing jungles for three miles more. Al- 
though it was near midday, the giant 
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trees closed out the sky and we marched 
in semi-darkness. Footing was difficult 
because the dampness kept the winding 
path slippery. I lost my balance two or 
three times although I had nothing more 
than a camera. All the others, including 
Dr, Harris (heart trouble not excepted), 
carried large bundles. None of them fell. 
We headed toward the Kadei River, 
where a dugout canoe awaited to take 
the little party to the point on the op- 
posite bank where the missionary team 
would begin its quarterly itineration— 
a trek of nearly fifty miles over much 
worse paths to twenty-five villages. 

The men’s journey takes from three 
weeks to a month, unless they encounter 
long session-meetings, which can be very 
long indeed in the Cameroun. Dr. Harris 
told me of one which lasted twelve days. 
It is nothing for an elders’ meeting to 
last two or three days. As Pastor Nlend 
and his team arrive at each village, the 
local evangelists come in for refresher 
talks, and preparations are made for 
services and worship. Then the team in- 
structs seekers, baptizes believers, at- 
tends the sick, and settles problems. The 
Kadei was nearing flood stage. The team 
had to get across before the river became 
impassable, Otherwise, the whole opera- 
tion would have had to be put off until 
after three months of the rainy season. 

At the river bank a long dugout canoe 
awaited our arrival. It was manned by 
a single African crewman with a long 
pole. He stood majestically in the bow 
of the boat as we approached. A last 


check was made of supplies, and all the 
paraphernalia was loaded into the boat. 
After prayers, which Dr. Harris asked 
me to lead, we said good-bye to thes 
messengers of Christ’s love and waved 
them Godspeed. I was told that their 
coming was eagerly expected, In fact, on 
the opposite bank, a small group had 
already assembled. 

These new recruits of the Lord’s army 
have willingly chosen a hard and adven 
turous life. They eat whatever is set 
before them, and often it is very little 
They share the humble abode of their 
hosts and often sleep in the open. Bur 
dened with heavy loads, they trudge 
miles. Risking the sting of reptiles, they 
wade through flooded streams. They are 
frequently drenched in the rains, then 
quickly dried by the burning sun whieh 
beats mercilessly upon them. Their sa! 
aries are miserable—hardly enough fo 
their subsistence and seldom enough t 
support their whole families. Neverthe 
less, they go cheerfully on their way. 
They have accepted the responsibility 
and the opportunity to expand the King 
dom and to preach the Word in an are 
of great need. The simplicity of the 
whole operation was reminiscent of Bib- 
lical days. : 

Unfortunately, time limitations did not 
permit me to go with them. But I hope 
I caught the spirit of their joy in going. 
I know a part of my faith, my hope, and 
my prayers went with them. Here wa 
historv—the kind Paul made—unfolding 
before my eyes. 
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When the road narrows, the synod team takes to the jungle trail on foot. Here they pause to chat with two village women. 


nut canoe, poled by one-man crew, heads for mid-stream of swollen Kadei river as Dr. Earl Harris waves bon voyage. 
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Save Your Child 


**He only may chastise who loves,” wrote Tagore. 


When love is the motive of parental control, 


children gradually learn to discipline themselves 


Mother said to him, “You must do as 
I tell you.” He replied, “Why should I?” 
The mother found it difficult, but she 
said, “You must do what I tell you be- 
cause I have had to do what my mother 
told me, and she had to do what her 
mother told her.” “H’m,” said John, “I 
wonder who started that silly game.” 

Leste WEATHERHEAD, 

in Psychology and Life. 


HERE is a mistaken notion pre- 
vailing among some parents that 
discipline is the same thing as 
punishment. It is not. Discipline 
comes from a Latin word meaning “to 
teach.” The best discipline is that which 
not the kind that hurts. When 
handled well, our discipline is dispensed 
with love. To put it another way, love is 
in itself the best form of discipline. This 
means that discipline is never correctly 
uipplied when its source is parental con- 


teaches 


venience or parental annoyance. Wise 
parents understand that growing-up is 
a slow, sometimes painful, process. All 


discipline, therefore, must be accom- 
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By John Charles Wynn 


panied by patience. After all, its ultimate 
goal is self-mastery in the child, and not 
regulation or regimentation by some 
older person. Parents must understand 
that discipline means much more than 
management of children. Indeed, it 
means that they must grow in learning 
how to think for themselves and in ruling 
themselves. 

Wise fathers and mothers recognize 
that there must be rules in the home. 
If the child is to survive, he must know 
the rules of safety. If he is to be well, he 
must be taught the rules of health. If 
he is to be socially acceptable in the 
homes of friends, he must be taught the 
rules of courtesy. A child actually ap- 
preciates the standards the older genera- 
tion teaches him if by means of them 
he can govern his actions. Without them, 
he feels insecure and lost. Most children 
readily recognize guidance and (some- 
what less readily) accept it. But they are 
also keen in spotting those rules which 
have been laid down in order to cover 
up the boredom, or self-interest, or weak- 
nesses of adults, The wisdom of little 
children is often a remarkable thing and 
their discernment in such situations is 


sometimes acute. 

The Christian parent is not without 
standards for this exacting task. More 
than others, he should recognize that 
the child is precious also in the eyes of 
God, and that even “one of these little 
ones” - deserves the most considerate 
treatment. Alas, however, not all church 
homes have consistent Christian dealings 
among family members, and discipline 
is one place where the breakdown is 
most easily seen. 

Children actually appreciate firmness. 
They may not always show their apprec- 
ation; indeed, they may show their annoy- 
ance instead. Yet deep down underneath 
they like to know that there are some prit- 
ciples on which they can lean, even if 
their choice would not always favor firm 
principles. The young child honestly 
likes to feel that there is a parent who 
will prevent him.from being naughty 
when he is unable to govern himself. 
The teen-ager, however much it may 
seem otherwise, really likes to know that 
there are definite standards about the 
places he may go and the things he 
may be allowed to do, even though he 
seems to wish that all life were anarchy 
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so that he could ignore the laws for him- 
self. Children themselves sometimes ask 
for firmer rules. Children of Harlem in 
New York City were questioned a few 
years ago about their feelings concern- 
ing authority, and, believe it or not, they 
voted that they should have more 
whippings. 

Somewhat typical is the experience of 
the child who had spent a troubled day, 
getting into one difficulty after another. 
The mother was unable to control him 
and had all but given up when the child 
cried, “Oh, when is my daddy going to 
come home and make me behave?” Chil- 
dren really like controls because they 
sometimes fear what they may do if they 
are not stopped from harmful acts. 

Boys and girls soon learn whether 
discipline is consistent. If parents cannot 
agree about it, then their disagreement 
is soon discovered and exploited by sons 
and daughters who know how to play 
one off against the other. What is some- 
times worse, the child can be torn be- 
tween the conflicting directions of his 
father and mother, unsure of what is 
really right and fearful of angry inter- 
vention if he obeys one in disagreement 
with the other. 

All children need to recognize author- 
ity in their parents. A feeling of security 
and of confidence accrues from the rec- 
ognition that even if a child wavers in 
decision between right and wrong, his 
dad can point it out. Sometimes, to our 
surprise, this elicits a grateful response 
from the little one who somehow couldn't 
stop being naughty but was checked by 
dad, or the teen-ager who would waver 
about his curfew time except for an 
insistence upon eleven o'clock from 
mother. That father has missed the point 
who supposes that “to be a buddy” 
means that he should avoid imposing 
his will when necessary, For children 
actually look to their dads for protection 
and guidance, because their dads happen 
to be stronger and more experienced. 

This is not to say, however, that dad 
can use his authority as father only 
through a vulgar display of power. The 
best kind of discipline is that which hurts 
the least. Although pain is an aid to 
learning, satisfaction is more potent. The 
sort of strictness that leaves a youngster 
hurt and humiliated can win the point, 
but it is an empty victory. 

Discipline defeats its own purpose 
if it quells the youngster’s ability to form 
his own decisions. Lest he go through 
life always looking to father for orders, 
it is better to train him to control him- 
self, even at the cost of his making some 
mistakes of his own. 

Recent research indicates a trend 
away from the traditional concept of 
father (the patriarch whose word is law 
and whose authority dare not be ques- 
tioned) toward what the sociologists 
call “the development concept.” By 
the same token we are spared hearing 
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“mother knows best” as frequently as it 
was once dinned upon tender ears. The 
developmental concept of parent-child 
relations instead takes into account the 
need for self-expression in the child, and 
the greater effectiveness of the parent 
who explains and works things out with 
his children. This kind of parent does 
not fear to admit when he is wrong, nor 
does he punish in order to cover up his 
own error. Instead, he loves his children 
enough to see them as persons in their 
own right, never to be treated as personal 
possessions. 

Even when it is necessary to discipline 





Child to mother: “When is daddy going to 
come home and make me behave myself ?” 


a child overtly and firmly, the wise adult 
makes it clear that his displeasure with 
wrong conduct does not lessen his love 
for the child. An injury is done to the 
child who feels that he is rejected be- 
cause he has been taken to task. 

And this in its finite way is an insight 
into the ways in which God regards 
those created in his image. Loving us 
in spite of our sin, permitting us the 
option of choosing or rejecting his grace, 
he never violates us as persons. Rather, 
he leads us, finds us again when we 
have strayed, and forgives us when we 
err. 

In all of the disciplining of children, 
it is necessary for parents to know their 
own minds and to keep their own self- 


control. The parent who flies off the 
handle and corrects a child in anger has 
lost from the situation the teaching 
values that otherwise would have been 
present. 

Parents must remember that ‘a child’s 
total behavior pattern has to be consid- 
ered in any kind of discipline. For in- 
stance, his simple muscular actions are 
far different from those of adults, His 
mental reasoning is only slightly similar 
to adult reasoning. Because of these fac- 
tors, the child is prone to make mistakes 
of judgment and to misgauge his actions. 
The pitcher of milk on the table seems 
to father to be a trifling problem, easily 
passed from hand to hand when care 
is taken. Bui to the three-vear-old-child 
whose chin barely clears the surface of 
the table, the pitcher looks twice as big 
as to the adult, and to his smaller hands 
it is certainly twice the problem in ma- 
nipulation. Yet, when he spills the pitcher 
of milk, he is likely to be confronted 
with some grow] like: “Now, see what 
you've done. Why can’t you be more 
careful?” 

It aids the discipline of children if 
parents can remember to keep them- 
selves in check, recalling constantly that 
a child’s thinking and his connection of 
past and future events are altogether 
different from that of adults. This makes 
him less able to learn from experience 
and less adept at planning for the next 
exnerience. To accept the child as the 
person he is, at the stage of development 
where he stands, is to know him better 
and get along better with him. Living 
in a Christian home must mean that 
each person is loved and respected for 
his own sake. 

It is well also for parents to remember 
that when disputes arise they should 
bear no resentment nor show any enmity 
to the child after the issue is past. The 
child who feels that he has been shut 
out or is now unloved suffers more than 
grownups ever realize. His feeling of not 
being wanted is perhaps the most 
dangerous impression possible on_ his 
voung mind. Forgiveness must always 
play its part in family living. 

Forcing a child into obedience is a 
risky form of discipline. Unless a child 
learns to obey the common-sense rules 
of life without being forced into them, 
he can hardly grow strong enough in his 
own character to take care of himself. 
Wise discipline, therefore, requires that 
the child be taught to think and act 
for himself. It takes a mature parent 
to discipline a child. To take advantage 
of a child’s younger years and his in- 
experience can be a vile and unkind 
thing, unless it also guides him in his 
living. Moreover, physical discipline 
soon becomes self-defeating when Junior 
grows too large to spank and no other 
persuasion so far has worked. 

The actual clashes that come from dis- 
cipline are often trivial in nature. But 
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The Story of the Prodigal 





by William M. Elliott, Jr. 


Six sermons on the greatest of our Lord’s 
parables, the story of the prodigal son 
and the loving father. In the last chapter 
the author uses the contrast of the sinful 
but repentant son, and the self-righteous 
brother, to show that God cannot for- 
give sin which we refuse to recognize as 


sin. Which of the “two sons” are you? 
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Spare the Rod 
And Save Your Child 


they can loom disproportionately im- 
|portant in relationships. Generations 
/ago, when father and son worked side 
| by side in the fields from sunrise to sun- 
| down, any conflict between them could 
| be worked off before the call to noon 
| meal. Nowadays, if a dad and his lad 

have a falling-out at eight a.m. (it may 

be the only time in the entire day they 
are together), all their day’s experiences 
can be colored by this incident. 


| Is punishment ever justified? 
| 


What many parents only half realize 
is that the nagging, lashing tongue is 
perhaps the worst punishment that can 
be administered to children. The cartoon 
from a Saturday Evening Post showing 
a mother and father leaving their son 
for the day is instructive. In her parting 
directions, the mother says to the sitter, 
“Every ten minutes put your head out 
of the back door and yell: ‘No, no, 
| Junior, don’t do that.’” Children them- 
selves have testified that the tongue- 
lashing they received from their parents 
can make them ill. In some ways it can 
be worse than a spanking, and the sting 


| can be more lasting. 


Punishment is negative and only tem- 
porary in its effectiveness. It stops the 
child in some action of his without giving 
him a correlative, positive suggestion. 
Punishment frustrates. Although it may 
take care of immediate and temporary 
situations, punishment rarely is good 
discipline, Often it has arisen from a 
situation in which the parents are irri- 
tated or tired. Then the child may be 
bewildered in finding that the selfsame 
act that brought approval yesterday may 
bring penalty today. It is this inconsistent 
character of punishment that makes it 
so dangerous to use. 

As Helen Parkhurst has explained in 
the book Exploring the Child’s World: 
“If it relieves parents’ pent-up feelings, 
it is a selfish thing at the expense of the 
child. . . . Punishment strikes terror in 
the child’s heart and makes him fearful 
of another person, perhaps the most im- 
portant being in his life, a parent, some- 
one he loves.” 

Ironically, a vast amount of punish- 
ment comes from the good intentions of 
parents. They feel that they are indulg- 
ing in the practice in order to train their 
child to be a better person. In reality, 
however, they fail to take account of the 
personhood of the child they are punish- 
ing, and of the fact that the improvement 
they hope to achieve may actually be 
blocked by their method. Many years 





ago, the Reverend John Skelton wrote 
a poem called “Magnificence.” In it 
there were two memorable lines: 


“There is nothing that more displeaseth 
God, 

Than from their children to spare the 
rod.” 


From these two rhyming lines has come 
one of the poorest of all slogans in child. 
training, namely, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” Yet many parents fee] 
that they are doing a good job of child 
training if they punish frequently. By 
this mistaken theory, parents can de- 
grade, humiliate, and discourage their 
own family. 

A child speaks out, “I think if the par. 
ents have reasons for their punishment, 
then the children would try to correct thejr 
wrongs.” However, if children are pun 
ished simply without explanation, their at- 
titude toward the wrong they have com. 
mitted remains essentially unchanged. 
This obviously is not discipline as we 
have defined it. Perhaps the main diff- 
culty with punishment is that like the 
quick cure ia medicine, it treats only 





What many parents only half realiz 


is that the nagging, lashing tongue 
is perhaps a child’s worst punishment 


the superficial symptoms and does 
not reach the basic, underlying disease. 
The deeper question is what has caused 
the misbehavior in the first place. When 
this problem is met, we can better under 
stand how to handle the matter of cor 
rection. It may truly be said that the 
parent who punishes often is actually 
evading the major job of discipline. He 
stands a good chance of defeating his 
own purpose. You can almost score 
yourself—the frequency of punishment 
is inversely proportionate to your skil 
in discipline, according to Sidonie Gruer 
berg, author of Your Child and You. She 
goes on to write:*“Home is the place 4 
child must be helped to learn from his 
mistakes, not to be forced to suffer from 
them. No parent would think of letting 
his child go all winter without a warm 
coat because he had Jost his.” Nor should 
we compel children always to suffer for 
their mistakes by making them the vie 
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tims of their own inexperience. 

It was an old Dutch maxim that a 
blow at the bottom lets in knowledge 
at the top. This method of child-training, 
however, is under considerable suspicion 
these days. Especially those methods of 
corporal punishment that have to do 
with slapping children or knocking them 
about the head and ears are held to be 
downright dangerous and injurious. Even 
spankings have come under a consider- 
able criticism, not so much because they 
harm a child as that they are of no 
proven value. 


So, too, the parent who punishes by | 





assigning additional chores around the | 


house, or by denying the child access to 
a meal, or by sending him to bed can 


make a mistake in confusing some of | 


the commonplace habits and privileges 
of household living with punishment. 
The result may be that the parent makes 
these ordinary duties and customs to be 
disagreeable. They may even remain 
distasteful to the child for long years to 
come. The same parent may subsequent- 
ly complain because the child refuses 
to eat, or will not go to bed, or will not 
happily do tasks around the house. 

Punishment certainly carries with it 
an unfortunate amount of additional 
burden, A child who is punished too 
often, especially by physical means, 
learns to resort to lying and cheating 
in order to avoid chastisement. The 
mother or father who continues to harp 
on bygones is keeping alive feelings of 
inferiority and hostility in a child. The 
parent who puts a special emphasis upon 
confession, saying in effect, “If you will 
tell the truth, you will not be punished,” 
does so at the considerable risk of making 
the act of confession seem more im- 
portant than the original incident. Pun- 
ishment may prove to be self-defeating. 

There are many wrong ways to punish 
a child. Perhaps the worst of them are 
those measures which use inconsiderate 
and unfair methods. The father or moth- 
er who in anger breathes terrible 
threats to the child often regrets it later 
on. To say, “You will have no allowance 
for six weeks,” is arranging a condition 
the parent may soon find as uncomfort- 
able as does the child. To be true to this 
word will necessitate sticking by-an ex- 
travagant threat. 

Seldom has the nature of parental 
tyranny been described as well as 
George Santayana put it in his recent 
book Dominations and Powers. For this 
bachelor-philosopher had somehow cap- 
tured the mixture of deep love and 
authoritarianism that a parent exhibits 
toward his child. 

“Parents necessarily exercise authority 
over their young children . . . becoming 
in this way veritable tyrants. But tyrants 
are seldom free; the cares and the in- 
struments of their tvrannv enslave them. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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How this Bible may 


make Easter a turning 
point in someone's life 


Regular reading of the Bible has marked 
a turning point in many a life. Yet, too 
often, out-of-date language discourages 
our attempts at day-by-day Bible reading. 

This Easter you can give those you love 
a Bible they'll turn to twice as often be- 
cause it’s written in the easy-to-read lan- 
guage of today: the Revised Standard 
Version. 

A Bible for the family 
that already has a Bible 

The RSVB preserves the timeless beauty 
of the King James Version, yet frees it 
from outdated expressions that are hard 
to understand. And the RSVB is based 
on the most authoritative manuscripts— 
some earlier than any previously known. 
It is in a sense our o/dest Bible. 


The perfect Easter gift 
As this clear and powerful Bible 





strengthens your loved ones’ understand- 
ing of God’s Word, it can bring them— 
perhaps for the first time—all the help 
and stimulation the Scriptures offer in 
these troubled times. 

Give your loved ones the magnificent 
Revised Standard Version for Easter. 
Truly, it may be the most treasured gift 
you'll ever give. 


FREE Easter Offer. To acquaint you 
with the power and clarity of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, we make 
this unique Easter offer: a leatherette book- 
mark with the beloved 121st Psalm (“‘I lift 
up my eyes. . .”’) stamped in 23-karat gold. 
Write Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dept. 26, 
19 East 47th St., New York 17,N. Y. Offer 
limited. Write today. 
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“Do this in remembrance of me.” Words of institution of 


Holy Communion are used in moving scene with disciples. 


“Not my will but Thine,” Jesus prays in scene depicting 


Gethsemane. Disciples, dimly outlined, rest in background. 





THE DAYS 
BEFORE 


EASTER 


Brighton Church, Rochester, re-enacts 


events from Palm Sunday to Good Friday 


Text and photographs 
By Cart G. Karscu 


For eight of the past ten years, the 
Brighton Presbyterian Church, Roches- 
ter, New York, has presented a Passion 
play on an impressive scale. More than a 
hundred members of the congregation 
take part in the two-hour production, 
which depicts the tragic events in Jesus's 
life from Palm Sunday to Good Friday. 
Four performances are given the week 
end of Palm Sunday. The sanctuary, 
where the play is produced, is always 
filled to capacity. And as the only effort 
of its kind in the Rochester area, the play 
attracts a city-wide audience. 

Each year the play has been given, 
the staff and cast have altered or added 
scenes, but the script remains essentially 
unchanged and follows closely the New 
Testament accounts of Holy Week. Acts 
one and two deal with the preparations 
for the Passover, the Last Supper with 
the disciples, and Judas’s betrayal in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. In the closing 
act is the trial before Caiaphas, the meet- 
ing with Pilate, and a tableau of the 
Crucifixion during which the voice of 


Christ speaks the “seven last words.” To 
heighten the dramatic effect, some of the 
actual words of the Bible have been 
edited or augmented with imaginary 
dialogue in a number of scenes. 

The forty-odd speaking parts are taken 
by Brighton members, many of whom 
have never before appeared on the stage. 
Some of the principal roles have been 
played by three or four different persons; 
a few have acted several parts. The role 
of Jesus, however, has been portrayed 
only by the minister, the Reverend 
George E. Ulp. Judas has been played by 
seven men, including in 1954 the new 
associate minister, the Reverend Carl 
Simon, Five men have plaved Pontius 
Pilate since 1944. Competition is most 
keen for the women’s parts since there 
are only five, and two are minor roles. 

While the cast has grown from twenty- 
five to its present number, the “off- 
stage” production staff has expanded 
even more. More than fifty persons are 
now needed to handle the technical and 
business phases. A staff of technicians is 


4 “Master,” Judas declares as Roman guards surround Jesus in Gethsemane. Peter (at 
left) is about to raise his sword and cut off the ear of the high priest's servant. 
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Thinking over his betrayal of Jesus, > 
Judas passes carpenter’s shop where 
workmen are busy making three crosses. 


THE DAYS 
BEFORE EASTER 


responsible for the design, construction, 
painting, and lighting of the settings. For 
two days before the opening perform- 
ance, the stage crew is hard at work 
erecting the large stage that occupies 
practically the entire chancel. During the 
performance another group works back- 


stage to change scenery and properties. 

The women in charge of costumes and 
make-up have made constant improve- 
ments. By consulting paintings and his- 
torical references, the women have been 
able to re-create faithfully the garments, 
facial characteristics, beards, and _ hair 
stvles of the Holy Land. The pictorial 
effect of their efforts is particularly no- 
ticeable in the “Last Supper” scene when 
the curtain opens on a living representa- 
tion of the Da Vinci painting. 

In addition to the tasks of readving 
the production itself, there is much to be 
done by the business and publicity de- 
partments. Budgets; purchasing of ma- 
terials; printing and distribution of 
tickets; planning newspaper, radio, and 
television publicity all must be handled. 
A baby-sitting service is provided for 
members of the cast. Mrs. William R. 
Miller. Jr arranges with high-school 
girls from the congregation to stay at 
homes where there are voung children, 
thus enabling parents to attend the many 
evenings of rehearsals that precede the 
production 

Ultimate responsibility for the Passion 
play rests with the director, of whom 
there have been four. Last year a new- 
comer to the Brighton Church, Dr. Bruce 
Partridge, directed. Twenty-eight-year- 
old Dr. Partridge. who is assistant con- 
troller of Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, brought to the Passion play the 
experience of a number of years acting 
in and directing summer theatres. For 
eight weeks he rehearsed with the cast. 
Only six had been in previous produc- 
tions. Meanwhile, he encouraged mem- 
bers of the cast to study the Interpreter’s 
Bible to learn more about the persons 
they were to portray. An added benefit 
of this “homework” was that groups of 
the cast and staff frequently asked one 
of the ministers to suggest additional 
reading and to meet with them for Bible 
study. In this way the Passion play con- 
tinues to fulfill for players as well as for 
uidiences the purpose announced in the 
first program that the last days be- 
fore the Easter Dawn may be more real 
to those who would hear the story 


anew 





| Now from Hammond / 


An inspiring NEW kind of music 
‘never before possible on any instrument 


“ 


To the traditional resources 


of “music's most glorious voice” 
Hammond now adds 


"Touch-Response" 
percussion! 


THE FIRST TIME YOU HEAR the Hammond Organ with 
new “Touch-Response” percussion, you will realize 
that here is an instrument that brings a glorious new 


dimension to musical expression. 


For now, the organist can accent the music of your 
church with subtle and unbelievably beautiful percus- 
sive tones and effects not possible on any other organ 


at any price! 


New heights of expression 


The traditional performance of the Hammond Organ 
remains unchanged. Yet with a flick of the finger, the 
organist can now call forth hundreds of fascinating 
new tones resembling the harp—chimes—bells—celeste 
and other percussive instruments ! 

New “Touch-Response” is completely selective. The 
organist uses it only when and where desired . . . to 
highlight single notes, full chords, even entire decora- 
tive passages. The possibilities are practically endless! 

Easy to play 
Best of all, “Touch-Response” percussion adds no com- 
plications to playing. And there’s no installation cost, 
never any tuning expense, for a Hammond can’t get 
out of tune. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 
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Church Model Hammond Organ — World's 
lowest-cost complete church organ. Other 
models to fit every need, every budget. 


Your Hammond Organ dealer will be glad to arrange 
a demonstration of new “Touch-Response” percussion 
for a group from your church. Why not phone or visit 


him soon? 


Have a Hammond in your 
church by Easter 


for as little as $135 DOWN* 


A small down payment delivers any model of the 
Hammond Organ. Often 3 years to pay. If money is a 
problem, send for “49 Tested Plans to Raise a Church 
Organ Fund”—and Hammond’s new Sunday School 
Organ Fund Plan. Used successfully by hundreds of 
churches! No cost or obligation, so mail coupon now. 


*These terms available at most dealers for the Spinet, not shown. 


ener 


Hammond Organ Company 

4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, send me “49 Tested Plans to Raise a 

Church Organ Fund” and the Hammond Sunday School Organ 

Fund Plan. 

() I would also like to arrange a showing of the new Hammond 
movie “Music for our Church.” 


Name 





Address 





2195S, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 














Candlelight dinner in Waldorf ballroom climaxed Eastern Area conference of NCPM. 


Presbyterian Men: The Practical Approach 





Today there are nearly four-thousand 
Presbyterian laymen better informed 
and more keenly interested in Church 
affairs than one month ago. And by the 
end of this week the figure will have 
risen by at least another two thousand. 

There are three reasons—the three 
1955 meetings of the National Council 
Men which this year 
are being held in three of the nations 


of Presbyterian 


principal population centers. Last month, 
1.200 attended the second Western 
Area conference in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: two weeks later, 2,300 registered 
for the first, over-flow Eastern Area con- 
ference in New York City. Additional 


24 


hundreds who failed to register attended 
some of the sessions. And this coming 
week-end another crowd of Presbyterians 
will gather in Chicago’s Palmer House 
for the council’s annual business meeting. 

Probably the main reason for the land- 
office popularity of these meetings is 
their practicality. They are essentially 
how-to-do-it sessions on topics concern- 
ing Church members, such as prevention 
of juvenile delinquency; guidance of men 
in military service; help for weakened 
city-churches; increased participation by 
men in church activities; and more 
widespread knowledge of stewardship 
practices. 


An impressive roster of speakers— 
Presbyterian laymen and ministers, to- 
gether with representatives of other de- 
nominations—developed their addresses 
from the conference theme, “Is Thy God 
Able?” (Daniel 6:20). In each case they 
demonstrated how God is most certainly 
able to accomplish his plans in any phase 
of daily existence, regardless of how 
difficult the solution may appear. The 
only question, said one speaker, is 
whether laymen are able to assist him, 

For many, the most valuable part of 
the conferences were the “talk-it-over” 
sessions that followed each general 
session. 

For about two hours at a time, the 
men met in small groups (usually less 
than fifty) to discuss the subjects of the 
preceding speakers. The men put ques- 
tions to a four-man panel assigned to 
each group, and before adjourning, 
framed and exchanged ideas on what 
action individual men’s chapters could 
take on a given situation. 

At both meetings, Detroit businessman 
Lloyd M. Collins, NCPM secretary, re- 
ported on the rapid growth of chapters 
in churches throughout the country. In 
the past year, he said, 215 new chapters 
have been organized, making a total of 
2,295 NCPM groups in local churches. 
Membership now is some 400,000. Mr. 
Collins also announced a recommenda- 
tion has been made to include the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
and the territory of Alaska in a new unit 
to be known as Area Nine of the council. 
Previously, they have been part of Areas 
Six, Seven, and Eight. 

Much new literature has been pre- 
pared, said Mr. Collins, to assist local- 
chapter officers in planning programs 
and projects as well as in training new- 
comers. He showed the men a copy of 
the new manual for NCPM officers and 
later had a supply available for all who 
attended the talk-it-over sessions. 

One of the traditional highlights of 
NCPM meetings has been the singing, 
both by the men themselves and by guest 
quartets from neighboring seminaries. 
This year was no exception. In Sacra- 
mento, it was the Gospel Team Quartet 
of San Francisco Seminary. In New York, 
it was the Parsons Quartet of Princeton 
Seminary. Both groups brought forth 
rounds of enthusiastic applause each 
time they sang. At both conferences, 
two musically talented men were in 
charge of group singing—one to play the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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HE tv POSSIBILITIES — As Jackie Gleason 
fans know, when a TV performer is known in 
the trade as “hot,” there isn’t enough of him to go 
around, regardless of weight or price. Religion’s 
“hottest” performer right now is, of course, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, who manages successfully 
to juggle a schedule of ministering, speaking, 
writing, radio, and TV that would give most men 
ulcers in a month. Some people may not agree 
with Dr. Peale’s philosophy, but they are in a 
distinct minority, according to the makers of a 
certain brand of facial tissue. On April 4, the 
tissue company will begin to sponsor Dr. Peale 
over NBC for a five-times-a-week, ten-minute, 
morning radio—yes, it’s radio—show. This is the 
first time in twenty years of radio broadcasting 
that Dr. Peale has had a commercial sponsor. 
Many firms have tried to sponsor his “What's 
Your Trouble?” TV program produced by the 
National Council of Churches, but the council 
doesn’t allow commercial tie-ins. @ It looks like 
the Presbyterian Church’s minister-at-large, Dr. 
Louis H. Evans, is the first Protestant pastor to 
do a religiously-themed television series available 
for commercial sponsorship. Announcement was 
made recently that a thirteen-week filmed series 
with Dr. Evans would be ready this fall. The 
National Council is also working on a new TV- 
film series to feature prominent ministers giving 
straight-forward talks on various aspects of re- 
ligion and life. Men lined up for this venture are 
Dr. Evans, Dr. Ralph Sockman, Dr. Donald Grey 
Barnhouse, and Dr. Oscar Johnson. @ Watch 
for dramatic changes in religious radio-program- 
ming in the not-too-distant future. 





HE COLOMBIA RUMBLES — ‘Roman Catholic 
apologists for the trouble which Protestants have 
had since 1949 in that South American country 
are in danger of overstepping their somewhat 
flimsy excuses. Just recently an American reporter 
for the U.S. National Catholic Welfare Conference 
News Service sent out stories widely reprinted 
in U.S. Roman papers charging: (1) that the 
“bogus” persecution stories were “strictly ‘for 
export only’”; (2) that the documented case 
studies were “deliberate propaganda in which the 
name Protestant was misused”; (3) that the cases 
of persecution and intimidation were “made by 
persons, who, when challenged, gave no support- 
ing evidence, but remained silent.” Most of the 





reasons for these points come from Father Edu- 
ardo Ospina’s book (see P.L., Feb. 5) and a recent 
press conference held for U.S. newsmen by Co- 
lombian Minister of Foreign Affairs Dr. Evaristo 
Sourdis. The truth is that (1) the reports of 
persecution never reached the Colombian people 
because of strict government censorship. The in- 
vestigators’ reports were always sent to Colombian 
newspapers; (2) the documented case histories 
were and are facts, not propaganda, and were 
painstakingly gathered from victims and eye- 
witnesses. The Vatican thought enough of them to 
send inquiries to the priests mentioned in the re- 
ports. The reports covered all Protestants who 
were intimidated because of their faith, whether 
or not the victims belonged to churches or mission 
groups affiliated with the Evangelical Confeder- 
ation of Colombia, which did the investigating. 
As far as any challenge (3) is concerned, the 
Evangelical Confederation is still waiting for an 
impartial survey group to investigate and find 
false any of the hundreds of cases reported by 
the Protestant group. The United States and 
British governments are also still waiting for the 
Colombian government to answer some eighteen 
formal notes of protest about cases involving U.S. 
and British citizens. If any investigating by the 
Colombian government or hierarchy has been 
done, it has not amounted to much more than 
the collecting of a few declarations of innocence 
by the priest or local officials who actually did 
what they said they didn't. 


® PRECIS__Dirtiest trick of the month: Chinese 
Reds are charging in propaganda attacks directed 
at Hong Kong that church-distributed relief pack- 
ages in that city are contaminated. There is no 
truth in the charge. ® Negro leaders are being 
pleasantly surprised by real strides against dis- 
crimination taken in West and South. The Su- 
preme Court decision on schools has actually 
created an atmosphere for progress in such areas 
as public housing and hotel accommodations. 
@ Armed-forces chapel attendance was over 
43,000,000 last year. This means that the average 
service-person went to church at least a dozen 
times in ‘54 @ The steeple of Boston’s historic 
Old North Church, blown down in Hurricane 
Carol, will soon stand again. Fund drive for its 
restoration went over the top last month. @ For 
the first time in the fifteen-year-old history of 
the Church Architectural Guild, contemporary 
designs won all of its annual awards. 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN: THE PRACTICAL APPROACH 


Mt 


Surrounded by fans, speaker Bud Coll- 
yer autographs programs for delegates, 


Western Area conference delegates fill Westminster Presbyterian Church for open- 
ing session addressed by Dr. Glenn W. Moore, secretary of the General Council. 


Closed-circuit TV brought New York din- 
ner program to men in two ballrooms, 


| intent 


Speakers join audience in song-break. Standing from left to right: Dra. Charles Crowd views mobile X-ray unit bought 
B. Templeton, Eugene C. Blake, Billy Graham, NCPM President David B, Cassat. with Presbyterian One Great Hour funds. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


electronic organ, the other to lead, At | 
the Sacramento meeting, they were | 
George F. Barr, supervisor of music for 
the Sacramento School District; and | 
Fred W. Links, assistant director of 
finance of the State of California. At} 
New York, they were the Reverend | 
James L. Harris, choir-school director of | 
the First Presbyterian Church, Syracuse; 
and the Reverend Glen E. Morrow, | 
Rochester Presbytery executive. 

While many of the principal speakers | 
addressed audiences in both the Hotel | 
Senator, Sacramento, and the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, there were a number 
who spoke to just one conference. On | 
the West Coast they were: Kenneth G. 
McGilvray, NCPM senior vice-president; 
Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor, the 
Church of the Master, New York (see 
pages 7-15); Dr. Nathaniel Bercovitz, 
Vice-Moderator, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.; the Honorable Arthur B. Lang- 
lie, governor of the State of Washington; | 
Dr. Paul C. Payne, executive secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education; and | 
Dr. Charles T. Leber, executive secre- | 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Speakers who addressed only the New 
York meeting were: Dr. John Sutherland | 
Bonnell, pastor, Fifth Avenue Presbyte- | 
rian Church; Joseph G. Miller, president | 
of the New York Council of NCPM; | 
Bud Collyer, Presbyterian Sunday-school | 
teacher and radio-TV star; Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; Dr. Billy Graham, well- | 
known evangelist; and Charles P. Taft, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio, attorney. 

Laymen and ministers who spoke at | 
both area meetings were: David B. 
Cassat, NCPM president; Edmund S. | 
Wolfe, NCPM senior vice-president; Dr. | 
Glenn W. Moore, secretary, General | 
Council; Dr. Louis H. Evans, Presbyte- | 
rian minister-at-large; Sherwood Gates, | 
chief, U.S, Air Force Office of Commu- | 
nity Services; Dr. Marshal L. Scott, dean, | 
Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Rela- | 
tions; Dr. Samuel H. Moffett, department 
of missionary personnel, Board of For- | 
eign Missions; the Honorable Luther W. | 
Youngdahl, U.S. district judge; Dr. John 
T. Peters, secretary of stewardship and 
promotion, General Council; Moderator 
Ralph W. Lloyd, president, Maryville 
College; and Chaplain Stanton W. Salis- 
bury, former chief of chaplains, U.S. 
Navy. 
Following are excerpts of some of | 
the principal addresses which, briefly 
surveying the scope of subject matter, 
reveal one of the reasons why attendance 
at meetings of the NCPM appears to 
have no ceiling. 








David B. Cassat: “ .. Wedo not 


need to fear the power and capability 
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Laymen from the four corners of the earth have contributed 
the meditations, prayers and Scripture selections for the 
May-June “Lay Witness Number” of The Upper Room, 
annually one of the most inspiring issues of this devo- 
tional guide used in more than 3,000,000 homes. 


Among this year’s contributors are a farmer from Ohio, 
a postman from Arkansas, a realtor from Canada, a laborer 
from Peru, a physician from India, a lawyer from the Philip- 
pines, a teacher from Australia, an editor from Hong Kong, 
a princess of Rumania, and 52 other laymen, representing 
almost every evangelical denomination. 


Send your order NOW for this great “Lay Witness 


Number.” 


10 or more copies to one address, 5 cents 


per copy, postpaid. Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 


cents, two years $1.00. 


Special air mail edition for 


youth and for men and women in service, same price. 
If your church is not already using The Upper Room, 
write for a free sample copy and details of the Parish 


Cultivation Plan. 


Gps Uys Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
29 Editions — 25 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





FOLDING TABLES 
ty Midwest 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banquet Table offers so many 
value packed features at 
such reasonable prices. 

Write for catalog today! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 1553 Roselle, Illinois 






ALL TOP 
MATERIALS 
ALL SIZES 





| WHEN PLANNING church, school and in- 
| stitution improvements, please write Pres- 


byterian Life's advertisers for information 
and prices. If you desire information on 
something that is not advertised, please 
address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life 
—Advertising Department. 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


y 


LEANING 


SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it— 
you'll love it! 
Write to 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
DEPT. B 
S Watertown, New York 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN: THE PRACTICAL APPROACH 


of new discoveries into the mysteries of 
our God-created universe and its natural 
laws. We need to fear only the morality 
of those who possess these powers and 
discoveries, including ourselves. 

“We cannot have a better world with- 
out first having better men. 

“The use that men make of their time, 
possessions, and power is determined by 
their character. Characters are formed by 
beliefs arrived at through thought proc- 
esses and experiences in life. Only as 
we make a conscious, determined, disci- 
plined effort to read and understand 
and commit our lives to the true values 
Jesus Christ taught concerning life and 
the purpose of man in this life, are we 
acceptable witnesses. 

“Remember, results are not in our 
hands but in his. We are his only wit- 
nesses in this world, and only as we 
commit ourselves to this task as laymen, 
and give of our time and ability, will his 
Kingdom have any possibility of coming 
on this earth. £ 





Samuel H, Moffett 


“If there are any men in this audience 
who have lost the most precious contact 
with the Almighty, I urge you in the 
days of this meeting to follow three 
simple rules: 

“Keep seeking and searching and 
wanting God. Second, keep following the 
road that he took—I mean by that, at- 
tempt to keep his moral law, for within 
the purity and justice of Jesus Christ, 
and his concern for others, lies the pat- 
tern which will lead you to God. Above 
all, keep praying, because it is in prayer 
that you will really make contact and 
receive the power that is available to 
you. r 


Samuel H. Moffett: 


“ 


... It is high time we stopped this 
deadly talk about closed [foreign mis- 
sion] doors. It is time we listened to 
God, not to our own defeated hearts. 


28 





No door stays closed to him, not 
even the door of death. This is the God 
who is saying to us, ‘Behold I have set 
before thee an open door, and no man 
can shut it.’ 

““But it is closed,’ you say. “Try to 
go back to China, and you will find 
out. : 

“It is not closed to our brothers, the 
Chinese Christians. I do not know by 
what quirk of national pride we Ameri- 
cans begin to call the door to the gospel 
closed as soon as our American mission- 
aries cannot get into any area. But it 
has been rightly said that the really sig- 
nificant thing about the situation facing 
Christians in China is not the decline of 
the mission, but the rise of the Chinese 
Church. 

“How can we say that the doors are 
closing in Asia? Out of that continent 
is rising the Church of the future. A 
bare roll-call of some of the names is 
enough to dispel defeat: the Church of 
South India, the Batak Protestant Church 
of Sumatra, the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea, the Baptist Church of Burma, 
the United Church of Japan, the Evan- 
gelical United Church of the Philippines, 
These are the great new Churches of 
our time. ... 

“But there is more than a geographi- 
cal frontier now opening before the world 
mission of the Church. There is the new 
door of new methods of reaching the un- 
reached with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Every year sees the Bible translated into 
some new language, unlocking still one 
more closed frontier to the Word of God. 
There is a tribe of 100,000 people in our 
own Presbyterian field in Cameroun, 
Africa, who must soon be given the gos- 
pel in their own tongue. . . .” 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd: 


« 


. . » The Church cannot make any 
man religious. All it can do is to provide 
an organized opportunity through which 
a man may find God, may grow in the 
Christian religion, and may serve God 
and man.... 

“So it is in the Church that you find 
the most honorable place available to 
man. It is in the Church that the true 
worth of man is revealed. It is in the 
Church that we can see ourselves as 
parts, living and working parts, of the 
very body of Christ. .. . 

“In a chapter of Presbyterian men, in 
a session or board of trustees or deacons, 
you win other men, strengthen and ad- 
minister the organized work of the 
Church. In this program you can help 
to win to Christ and the Church the 
50,000,000 unchurched people of our 
own nation. You can help to deepen the 
spiritual lives of the 25,000,000 Protes- 
tant Church members who have never 


yet taken seriously their Church mem- 
bership and Christian profession. 
“One of the basic laws of God’s world 
is that we are fashioned more by what 
we serve than by what serves us. Until 
we have given ourselves unselfishly to 
some cause or to some person, we never 
find the abundant life. We do not follow 
too well the principle given by Jesus, 
but we really know it’s true. He said 
that if we would try to keep and serve 
and build up our own lives, we will lose 
them; that we will never find life until 
we lose our own lives for his sake. . . .” 


Sherwood Gates: 


“. .. In times of peace when our young 
people are at home, we want them to 
participate and share widely in the best 
features of community life. In a time of 
long-range mobilized defense like this 
one, when our young people are finding 
temporary homes in many places, we 
should also want them to participate and 





Sherwood Gates 


share widely in the best phases of the 
life of the communities in which they 
(and many of them with families) are 
temporarily stationed. Churches which 
are in communities adjacent or near to 
military installations have the opportu- 
nity and obligation to open the doors 
and induct armed-forces personnel and 
their families into the very best phases 
of community life. 

“...A high percentage of our able- 
bodied young men will see service abroad 
—all the way from Iceland through Ev- 
rope to the far corners of the Far East. 
What gets across to other people’s minds 
most readily about America’s values and 
purposes is the day-by-day behavior of 
these young people. . . . The Church 
should be vitally concerned with this 
problem because of the fact that the 
members of the armed forces who serve 
abroad can largely undo the impact of 
our foreign missions programs. . . .” 
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National Board 


Sponsors Alaska Tour | 

Travel-minded Presbyterians will have | 
an opportunity to tour Alaska early this | 
summer under the auspices of the Board | 
of National Missions. The trip, to be con- | 
ducted in three sections, will be di- | 
rected by Dr. J. Earl Jackman, secretary 
of the Board’s mission work in Alaska. | 
Visitors will begin by touring the south- | 
eastern area of the territory, followed by | 
a trip through the interior and, finally, 
the Arctic coast region. 

The tour will leave Seattle, May 27, 
for an eight-day visit to Sitka, Juneau, 
Haines, and six other communities. On 
June 4, the party will fly to Anchorage 
for the second leg of the journey, which 
includes visits to Palmer, the Matanuska 
Valley, and Anchorage. The final portion 
of the tour begins June 8 with an air trip 
over the Arctic Circle from Fairbanks to | 
Barrow, located only 1,200 miles from 
the North Pole. Tour members will re- 
turn to Seattle, June 10. 

Dr. Jackman emphasizes that persons 
may select the first, second, or third 
portions of the tour. Total cost is $610. 
(Details are available from Dr. Merlyn 
A. Chappel, secretary for the Division of 
Missionary Support, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.) 


Church and Communism: 


Difference of Opinion 


U. S. Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon, a lifelong Quaker from Whittier, 
California, said he was “positively en- 
tranced” last month after he and Mrs. 
Nixon had watched a host of Guatemalan 
Indians perform during the Nixons’ now- 
celebrated Caribbean trip. 

Earlier in the Guatemalan pertion of 
his Central American journey, Vice- 
President Nixon was invited to an in- 
formal conference with the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Guatemala at the 
prelate’s cathedral rectory in Guatemala 
City. 

At this meeting, Good Neighbor 
Nixon paid special tribute to the arch- 
bishop for the churchman’s opposition 
to the Communist-supported govern- 
ment of former Guatemalan president | 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. The Vice- 
President also stated that the Roman 
Catholic Church was “one of the major 
bulwarks against Communism and totali- 
tarian ideas” everywhere. “Leaders of the 
Church,” Mr. Nixon stated, “by their | 
courage, their sacrifices, and their 
martyrdom have inspired people and 
have earned the gratitude of people all 
over the world.” 

As a Vice-President of the United 
States on a good-will trip, Mr. Nixon 
undoubtedly made the Roman Catholics 
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YOUR EVERY PURCHASE will count in helping the 


advertisers appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life 


THE NEW BALDWIN 


Electronic Organ 


MODEL 45 


@ Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals 


@ Self-contained amplification—completely poeeenee 






e Standard controls 
e 19 independent stops, four couplers, 
selective vibratos 


e Traditional Baldwin tone quality 


@ New modest cost 





MODEL 45 





An innovation in organ building, almost unbelievable 
in versatility and scope of true organ tones, the new 
BALDWIN Model 45 commands an unusually broad se- 
lection of stops in all four organ tone families—Diapa- 
son, Flute, String and Reed. Although self contained, 
requiring no special installation, the Model 45 is so 
designed that it can be used with Baldwin’s standard 
auxiliary tone equipment where desirable. See this 
amazing instrument today! 





MODEL 10 


Is Financing a Problem? 
The Baldwin Piano Company will finance your purchase of 
any Baldwin-built piano or organ, 
Thousands of churches are now taking advantage of this 
unique manufacturer-customer Finance Plan. 
For complete details ask your Baldwin dealer, or write us. 


NOW BALDWIN COVERS THE FLELD 
WITH FOUR SUPERB ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
-- An Instrument for Every Purpose, Every Budgett 





ORGA-SONIC MODEL 40 


—--- TTT 4 















| The Baldwin Piano Company 
; I 
d 4 A |] Organ Division, Department: PL-35 
Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
4 | ANO COMP ANY | Mease send O Home 0 Instits linformation on: 
ro Wi 4 4 Wi inser - | 
1 © The new Model 15 Baldwin Blectronic Organ, 
Organ Division, Cincinnati 2, Ohio | Other electronic organs built by Baldwin. | 
BUILDERS OF: | 0  —aeatanea pia manufacturer-customer | 
BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS CRORES UveR. 
ACROSONIC SPINET AN | ORGANIZATION I 
CONSOLE PIANOS BY | 
HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS | ADDRESS } 
BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGAN roy 
URGA-SONTC SPINET ORGANS us mw ------+'-- STATE o—— = 


TRAVEL 


ALASK 


The Cruise for Presbyteri- 
ans. Fourth season, Aug. 
8-30. Fine Christian Fel- 
lowship. Breath-taking 
scenery of the Inside Pas- 
sage. Visit and study the 
Church's Missionary pro- 





Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Clib, School, ete., in your town 





you will be interested in this modern Folding - . 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special gram. Free illustrated folder. Please ad- 
discounts to institutions and organisations, 


dress: Dr. M. A. Chappel, Board of Na- 
tional Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y.: or M. M. Goodsill, 914 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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NEWS 


of Guatemala happy with his cheerful 
remarks. But half a continent away, Am- 
bassador Nixon’s praises were contem- 
plated by one of the world’s leading 
experts on Latin Catholicism. And Dr. 
John A. Mackay, who has studied in 
Spain and was a professor for many years 
at the University of Lima, Peru, did not 
reach the same conclusions. 

“In charity, but with candor and at 
the risk of being termed a bigot,” the 
president of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary said, “I am compelled sorrowfully 
to say that the exact opposite is true.” 

Dr. Mackay was addressing the Ot- 
tawa conference of the North American 
Area, World Presbyterian Alliance (see 
P.L., Feb. 19). The former General As- 
sembly Moderator is the new president 
of the Alliance. 

“Two decades ago the Roman Cath- 
olic Church made concordats with the 
totalitarian rulers of Italy and Germany, 
Benito Mussolini and Adolph Hitler,” he 
continued. “Today the Roman Catholic 
Church has a concordat with, and is the 
chief supporter of Francisco Franco, the 
totalitarian ruler of Spain and the most 
hated man in Spanish history. 

“It is also a painful fact that those 
Latin countries where the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has been the predominant 
religious influence have been breeding 
grounds for Communism. This is true of 
Italy; it is particularly true of lands in 
Latin America.” 

Dr. Mackay said there were two “sin- 
ister effects” of the “antipathy which the 
Roman hierarchy in Latin America has 
shown toward democratic ideas and 
land-reform measures in such countries 
for example, as Guatemala and Colom- 
bia.” He charged that their policy pro- 
moted Communism and exposed pro- 
moters of spiritual freedom and social 
justice to being labeled as Communists. 


Church and Refugees: 
Amendments Needed 

Declaring that religious agencies have 
thus far been able to help only a small 
number of refugees find homes in the 
Unjted States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, Representative Victor L. 
Anfuso, New York, late last month intro- 
duced five amendments to liberalize the 
law. 

Under the act, Congress agreed to 
admit 214,000 refugees, Representative 
Anfuso said, but only 15,034 had been 
given entry as of January 31, 1955. “The 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 needs to be 
amended drastically,” Representative 
Anfuso said, “and it needs to be done as 
soon as possible, while there is still time 
to complete the program successfully. 
Each month that we wait will mean the 
loss of thousands of visas going to waste 
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Leaders of recent National Association of Directors of Christian Education meet- 
ing confer. From left: Samuel Chand, school superintendent, Lahore, Pakistan; 
the Reverend William Schram, Adult Work director; the Reverend Harry Adamson, 
new president of NADCE; and Mary Huey, of Hemphill Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 


@ Directors of Christian Education 
meet. More than two hundred directors 
of Christian Education from Presbyterian 
churches throughout the country recent- 
ly held their sixth annual two-day session 
in Cincinnati. Half a dozen prominent 


ministers and representatives from the 
Board of Christian Education addressed 
the National Association of Directors of 
Christian Education, which had as its 
theme: “Adults—key to the Church pro- 
gram.” 





when the program ends in 1956.” 

The five changes which he proposed 
are: 

1. Raise the age limit for orphans from 
ten to fourteen years. Because of the 
age limitation, fewer than 500 have been 
admitted to date, Mr, Anfuso reported. 

2. End the present rigid employment 
and housing requirements. It is proving 
impossible to obtain jobs and housing 
and hold them open fer months while 
immigration visas are processed, he de- 
clared. 

3. Eliminate readmission guarantees. 
European countries now giving tempo- 
rary residence to refugees are reluctant 
to agree to readmit them if they are later 
found deportable from the United States, 
the lawmaker reported. 

4. Revamp the program in order to 
take its administration out of the hands 
of the State Department and place it 
under the jurisdiction of an independent 
refugee-relief commission. 

5. Provide that visas remaining un- 
issued upon termination of the act on 
December 31, 1956, be distributed as 
extra quotas for the countries with large 
refugee populations. Mr. Anfuso’s bill 
was referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee for a study. 


The Church in Japan: 
Minority Report 

The Christian Church in Japan has 
its work cut out for it in the next few 
years, according to the noted Swiss Prot- 
estant theologian, Dr. Emil Brunner. Dr. 
Brunner came to California last month to 
deliver a series of lectures. He is at pres- 
ent on the faculty of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University, near Tokyo. 

One of the problems is a rising interest 
in Communism among intellectuals, the 
professor stated. “Democracy,” he said, 
“has little foundation in Japanese tradi- 
tion because of the short history of the 
Christian missionary in Japan. 

“Religious activity is about nil on most 
campuses in Japan—they are very secu- 
larized,” Dr, Brunner said. “Part of the 
problem stems from the need for large 
student bodies in order to secure funds 
for operation.” 

He also reported*a strong anti-Ameri- 
can feeling in Japan today and a pro- 
Red China sentiment. “Part of this anti- 
American feeling,” he said, “stems from 
our insistence that Japan refrain from 
trade with Red China. Chiang Kai-shek 
is the most unpopular man in Japan. He 
stands between the Japanese and the vol 
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ume of trade which they would like to 
have.” 

Dr. Brunner said the Bikini bomb | 
experiment also was responsible for some | 
of the anti-American feeling. “Instead of | 
being understanding and generous in the | 
handling of the problem of the six fisher- | 
men burned by the explosion, America | 
took the defensive,” he said. “Then, too, | 
you must realize that occupation forces | 
are never popular with the people, re- | 
gardless of how well they conduct them- | 
selves.” At the same time he observed 
that “the American forces have done a 
wonderful job.” 

Reporting on the religious situation, 
Dr. Brunner said that the United Church 
of Christ in Japan (Kvodan) remains | 
static, with about 250,000 members 
gardless of the missionaries or evangelists | 
who seek to propagate the idea.” 

The phase of Christian life that is | 
gowing in Japan is a nonchurch move- | 
ment, with the Bible as the common 
bond, he said. “Bible-studv groups are 
cropping up all over Japan,” Dr. Brunner 
said. “They shy away from anything that 
looks like an institution with doctrines, 
creeds, and a form of church govern- 
ment. It is in this group that the real | 
hope for Christianity in Japan lies. I| 
know the leaders of the major denomina- | 
tions will disagree with me, but I be- 
lieve it is true.” 
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Battle of the Spires 


Religious wars have erupted sev- 
eral times in British history, but 
never have Britons seen the likes of 
the war now being waged in south- 
eastern England. The defendants in 
this strange battle, reported last 
month by the Associated Press, are 
church steeples. The attackers are 
picus viridis pluvius, the scientific 
name for green woodpeckers. 

Caretakers for more than thirty 
churches in Essex, Kent, and Hart- 
fordshire reported that the steeples 
on their buildings: have each been 
riddled with from 500 to 1,000 holes 
an inch or so in diameter. The sex- 
tons have appealed to the National 
Federation of Master Steeplejacks 
for help. 

Possible explanation for this crip- 
pling invasion is, according to bird 
lovers, that most of the churches 
affected are in areas where farmers 
have used DDT freely to wipe out 
insect pests. The woodpeckers, when 
they found that one of their major 
sources of food was gone, started to 
drill through church-spire shingles 
for wood-boring worms and hiber- 
nating flies. 
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BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook ”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
Invaluable for all Bible Readers 
It is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with 
Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 

Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocrypha! Books, Manuscripts, 
and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathers, 
Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther, 
and the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has 
anything like as much practical Biblical information, 
(Further particulars sent on request} 
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20th EDITION 
In this Edition, the Two Books, 
POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK and BEST BIBLE VERSES 
are Combined into One, the HANDBOOK 
now containing Best Bible Verses. 
It has the same appearance and page size as the 
19th Edition, except it is about a quarter of an inch 
thicker, being 4 x 64% x 1% inches. 
956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
{ Two $2.00 books combined into One, at $3.00. 
As books now sell, it is still a genuine bargain.} 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich 
Carillons, Inc. 







Schulmerich pioneered the develop- 
ment of pure bell tone, providing the 
unique color, timbre and character 
of traditional cast bells. 

The Schulmerich trademarks protect 
you who want proof of this tonal 
beauty. Other companies imitating 
the “Carillonic Bells’ name flatter 
our tone engineering, but betray your 
confidence in Schulmerich quality and 
performance. 

Insist on bell instruments trade- 
marked with the greatest name in 
bells—“*Carillonic Bells.” 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5C23A Carillon Hill 
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NEWS 


Church in S. Africa: 
A Bishop Speaks His Mind 


In Johannesburg, South Africa, an 
Anglican priest, Father Trevor Huddle- 
ston, lost his spirited battle to save the 
homes of 60,000 non-European residents 
of the city (P.L., March 5). 

In London, England, Anglican Bishop 
Richard Ambrose Reeves of Johannes- 
burg denounced as “legalized theft” the 
South African government’s move which 
confiscated Negro homeowners’ prop- 
erty and moved them (under supervision 
of 2,000 police) to areas outside the city 
—where they will not be permitted to 
own property. 

Bishop Reeves, who made the 7,000- 
mile journey to England to raise money 
for the Church’s family centers in South 
Africa, spoke at public meetings in Lon- 
don. He characterized the removal of 
Johannesburg families from the homes 
“one of the most flagrant examples of in- 
justice to be found in South Africa.” 

Denying the government’s contention 
that the removal was a “slum clearance” 
project, the bishop pointed out that far 
worse slums in the city had been left un- 
touched. The real reason, he said, was to 
advance a program of eliminating 
Africans as property owners in urban 
areas. 

These statements in London touched 
off a storm of reaction in South Africa. 
Henry Tucker, chairman of the United 
Party on Transvaal Province and an 
Anglican layman, charged that the 
bishop had done his country “a great dis- 
service” by airing criticism of the gov- 
ernment’s policies abroad. (Mr. Tucker’s 
party had itself criticized the removal at 
one point, recommending that Negroes 
who owned homes in Johannesburg be 
permitted to gain freehold rights in the 
development to which they have been 
moved.) 

Replying to Mr. Tucker, a letter- 
writer in the press said that the bishop’s 
critic objected to government policy 
only as it “affects men’s pockets ad- 
versely. He objects to attacks that are 
made on it because it affects men’s souls 
adversely.” 

Another letter-writer, a former leader 
in Torch Militant, an ex-servicemen’s 
antisegregation movement that swept 
the country in 1952, wrote: “The fight 
that the bishop is waging in the cause 
of justice . . . is the one encouraging hope 
in an otherwise bleak and, at times, 
terrifying outlook.” 

The Church family-centers for which 
Bishop Reeves is campaigning in Eng- 
land are intended to take the place of the 
Anglican schools which the bishop 
formerly ordered to close rather than 
submit to government control under the 
Bantu Education Act. 


Of People and Places 


@ Presbyterian ministers honored. The 
Reverend William M. Hunter, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Robinson, 
Illinois, was recently elected an honorary 
member of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of Robinson. The membership 
was conferred in recognition of Mr. 
Hunter’s efforts to raise funds for the 
construction of a county swimming pool, 
a project sponsored by the Jaycees. 

The Baltimore, Maryland, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce recently named 
the Reverend Robert Spencer Meyer, 
pastor of the Church of the Savior, “Out- 
standing Young Man of 1954.” Mr. 
Mever was cited for his work in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. He is the 
director of the McKim Center and Me- 
Kim Boys’ Haven (see P.L., Feb. 21, °53) 
which feature recreation, family counsel- 
ing, and post-training-school guidance 
for young people. 

The Reverend C. John Westhof, for- 
mer pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tulia, Texas, recently re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award 
granted by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tulia, The award is made an- 
nually to a young man who has rendered 
outstanding service to his community. At 
the presentation a civic leader said, “For 
a man who belongs to no civic organiza- 
tions, he has perhaps done more to co- 
operate with and assist all groups than 
any man I know.” 


®@ College students attend retreat. Pres- 
byterian youth of the Presbytery of 
Helena attended a three-day retreat 
during winter vacation at the Diamond 
Bar Inn at Jackson, Montana. The theme 
for the program was “The Challenge of 
Christian Living.” Principal speaker was 
the Reverend Ludwig Eskildsen of Den- 
mark. Mr. Eskildsen was a Methodist 
minister during the German occupation 
and an underground leader in World 
War II. The director of this year’s re- 
treat was the Reverend Alton J. Gooden- 
berger of Wise River, Montana. The 
Presbytery of Helena plans to sponsor 
the retreat annually. 


@ Small communities have large Lenten 
program. Six Sunday-evening Lenten 
services are being held this year under 
the joint sponsorship of the churches 
of Belvidere and Oxford, New Jersey. 
Cooperating in the series are the First 
and the Second Presbyterian Churches, 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, and the 
First Methodist Church, of Belvidere; 
and the First and the Second Presbyte- 
rian Churches of Oxford. The theme of 
the program is “Christ in Critical Times.” 
The speakers include New Jersey's Gov- 
ernor Robert B. Meyner; Mr. Richard 
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Courtright; Chaplain (Major-General) 
Charles I. Carpenter, chief of Air Force 
chaplains; Mr. S. Guernsey - Jones, 
banker; Dr. John A. Mackay, president 
of Princeton Seminary and a former 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; and the Reverend Ernest Camp- 
bell, one of America’s leading evange- 
listic speakers. 


@ Name chosen for dormitory. A $100, 
000 girls’ dormitory now being built at 
Boggs Academy, a Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
school in Keysville, Georgia, will be 
named in honor of the late Elinor K. 
Purves of Princeton, New Jersey. Miss 
Purves was a member of the women’s 
committee of the Board of National Mis- 
sions for thirty-four years prior to her re- 
tirement in 1951. She was also director 
of the Dorothea House, a reception cen- 
ter for newcomers at Princeton Seminary. 

Boggs Academy, one of ten educa- 
tional institutions maintained in the 
South by the Board, teaches agriculture 
and homemaking to boys and _ girls, 
grades six through twelve. In addition, 
it carries on a wide community program 
which includes health clinics, recreation, 
adult education, and counseling. 


®@ Colleges receive gifts. A grant of 
$290,000 from the J. E. and L. E. Mabee 
Foundation of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has 
been made to the College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas. The gift will be used 
for the construction of a new science 
building. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently received a grant of 
$1,249,892.60 from the Olin Foundation 
for a building to be devoted to the 
sciences basic to engineering. 

An endowment gift of securities 
valued at approximately $40,000 to 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, will be used for the enrichment 
of the college’s educational program. 
The anonymous donor named the fund 
in honor of Miss Mary Belle McElwain, 
a trustee of the college. 


®@ Growth necessitates congregation- 
split. An unprecedented increase in 
church membership, due to develop- 
ment in the residential area of McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania, has resulted in a 
heretofore joint-parish becoming two in- 
dependent churches. For nearly half a 
century, the Mount Vernon Community 
Presbyterian Church of McKeesport 
and the Presbyterian Church of nearby 
Sutersville have shared the services of a 
pastor. Last month the Reverend J. O. 
Banks, who has been serving both con- 
gregations for over two years, began 
serving only the Mount Vernon Church. 
Until a pastor is obtained, supply pas- 
tors will fill the Sutersville pulpit. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred twentieth. The Thirteenth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
New Jersey (the Reverend John Dilling- 
ham, pastor). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Sidney, Iowa (the Reverend 
Dean T. Waychoff, pastor). 

New Providence Presbyterian Church, 
Chula, Missouri (the Reverend Freeman | 
Clarke Mason, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio (the Reverend Buckley S. 
Rude, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin (the Reverend Charles 
T. Damp, pastor). 

Sixty-fifth. The Community Presby- 
terian Church, Grand Rapids, Minn. (the 
Reverend James A. McNeilly, pastor). 

Twenty-fifth. The Hunting Ridge Pres- | 
byterian Church, Baltimore, Maryland | 
(the Reverend David W. Weaver, pas- | 
tor), and the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the organization of the mother church, 
the Lafayette Square. 


| 
DEDICATIONS: | 

The Navaho Presbyterian Church and | 
Mission, Chinle, Arizona (the Reverend 
Joseph Gray, pastor), of a sanctuary, 
community unit, and manse. 

The Community Church, Gonzales, 
California (the Reverend W. Ward 
Murray, pastor), of the remodeled 
church and new church-school rooms. 

First Presbyterian Church of Iron 
County, Iron River, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend E. E. Schroeder, pastor), of a new 
church. 

The West Side Presbyterian Church, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Arthur M. Hughes, pastor), of the pulpit, 
and the rededication of the organ. 

The House of Hope, Jal, New Mexico 
(the Reverend Warren D, Ives, pastor), 
of a new church. 

The Bower Hill Community Church, 
Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend William P. Barker, pas- 
tor), of a new church. 


GROUNDBREAKING: 

Central Presbyterian Church, Long- 
mont, Colorado (the Reverend Stanley 
A. Goerner, pastor), for a new Christian 
education building. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

The Summit Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Whitney M. Trousdale, pastor). | 





CHURCH ORGANIZED: | 

The Pinecrest Presbyterian Church, | 
Miami, Florida (the Reverend Earl 
Downey, pastor). . 
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if YOU have a product or service that is news 

.. which people should be interested in, why 

not tell them about it here? Ask for information 

from Presbyterian Life advertising department. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Dr. Marshall's eloquence became evident 


during pastorate in Atlanta, Georgia. 











Beset by customary problems of moving day, Peter assumes duties of new congrega- 
tion following his acceptance of pastorate at New York Avenue Church, Washington. 


The Peter Marshall Story Reaches the Screen 





A famous book becomes a solid, warm 


Lord, give us the courage to stand for 
something, lest we fall for anything. 


HE prayers of Peter Marshall gained 
fet myared attention during his dis- 
tinguished years as chaplain of the 
United States Senate. So memorable was 
the prayers’ content and so fresh their 
phrases that they continue to be quoted 
even more widely today, six years after 
his untimely death. 

In the new motion picture A Man 
Called Peter, the prayers and sermons 
of this remarkable Presbyterian make up 
a sizable part of the film. This is indeed 
a sharp departure from the traditional 
Hollywood formula of love story and ad- 
venture. Love and adventure have not 
been omitted in this life story of Dr. 
Peter Marshall; but something more sub- 
stantial has been written into the script. 
This, the narrator explains, is “the story 
of a man and his close friendship with 
God.” 

Such a theme is extremely difficult to 
dramatize. Although Catherine Mar- 
shall’s book about her late husband has 
sold more than 900,000 copies, staying 
for 129 weeks on the best-seller Lsts, 
there was no competition at all among 
motion-picture producers to buy film 
rights. No movie mogul in his right mind 
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would have supposed that a film about a 
Presbyterian minister's life and work 
would be a box-office success, But the 
astonishing financial results of Martin 
Luther caused a second look: and now it 
seems fair to predict that A Man Called 
Peter will be equally successful. The 
story line is true to its material. The 
movie actually contains four sermons and 
eight sermon excerpts in its ninety- 
minute run. After all, the major work for 
which Peter Marshall was known was his 
pulpit ministry. Unconventional though 
it is to insert so much preaching into a 
film, it remains the only way to depict 
the life of a preacher. To omit these 
sermons would make as much sense as 
filming The Jolson Story without songs. 

Release date for A Man Called Peter 
is Easter week. Twentieth Century-Fox 
has paved the way for a good reception 
of its impressive production. Henry 
Koster, who directed The Robe, has also 
served as director for this picture. Rich- 
ard Todd, who played the dour Scot in 
The Hasty Heart and the title role in 
Robin Hood, portrays Dr. Marshall. 
Jean Peters plays the part of Catherine 
Marshall. Catherine Marshall herself 
served as technical adviser and inter- 
preter of her book. Since no one would 
be better able to tell how it all happened 


movie 


than the young widow herself, the scenes 
are authentic. 

The fact is that camera crews were 
dispatched to Scotland, Georgia, Cape 
Cod, and, of course, Washington, D. C., 
to give these colorful scenes the realistic 
treatment. The color and the Cinema- 
scope camera work markedly enhance 
the story of Peter Marshall. 

Early reactions to the film A Man 
Called Peter have been overwhelmingly 
favorable. The Reverend Clifton E. 
Moore, who directs the radio and televi- 
sion activities of Los Angeles Presbytery, 
attended a “sneak preview” and reported, 
“IT would not have believed a motion pic- 
ture that features the preaching of ser- 
mons could have maintained one’s 
interest so completely; but interest is 
held at a peak throughout.” He ascribes 
this achievement to two factors: the sin- 
cere acting of Richard Todd and the su- 
perior content of the carefully selected 
sermons from the files of Peter Marshall. 
Dr. S. Franklin Mack, executive director 
of the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches, 
also previewed the picture and records 
his conviction that “it has real entertain- 
ment value as well as having something 
timely to say that will long be remem- 
bered.” —J. C. Wynn 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Should the appeal to the 
congregation for a larger Benevolence 
budget and special offerings, such as the 
One Great Hour of Sharing, come from 
the pastor as moderator of the session or 
from the chairman of the board of 
trustees? 


Answer: The Benevolence program 
(or budget) of the Presbyterian Church 
is adopted annually at the meeting of 
the General Assembly. The plan for the 
support of that program currently in- 
cludes contributions from each congrega- 
tion through its regular treasury; addi- 
tional contributions that come from the 
women’s organizations; and two special 
offerings a year, one in the spring for 
overseas relief, designated as the One 
Great Hour of Sharing, and one in the 
fall for the Presbyterian program for our 
men in the armed services. Under the 
Presbyterian system, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of each presbytery to convey 
the actions taken by the General Assem- 
bly relative to the Benevolence program 
to each of the churches within its bounds 
and to invite their generous support. The 
point of contact which each local church 
has with the presbytery is the session. 
Therefore, it becomes the responsibility 
of the session of each Presbyterian 
church to communicate to the congrega- 
tion information concerning the Benevo- 
lence program, which includes the spe- 
cial offerings, together with guidance as 
to each member’s participation in this 
program through his support of the 
Church and its world-wide outreach. 

Our constitution reads: “All believers 
are . . . under obligation to sustain the 
ordinances of religion where they are al- 
ready established and to contribute by 
their prayers, gifts, and personal efforts 
to the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ throughout the whole earth.” It is 
obviously the duty, therefore, of the ses- 
sion of the church and the minister, as 
the moderator of the session and the di- 
rector of worship, to see that careful ex- 
planation of the whole Benevolence 
program of the General Assembly is 
made to the congregation and* every 
member challenged to give. The hand- 
book of “Presbyterian Law for the Local 
Church” reads: “The minimum response 
requisite is that the session shall give to 
the people opportunity to contribute by 
regular gifts or special offerings, or both, 
to the world-wide program of the Presby- 
terian Church.” 

The board of trustees of the church 
is related to the Benevolence budget in- 
asmuch as a budget containing items for 
both the operation of the local church 
and the Benevolence or outreach pro- 
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gram is drawn up annually by the offi- 
cers of the church and presented to the 
congregation. There must be a balance 
between the dollars spent locally and 
those spent in the outreach program, and 
there should be consultation and agree- 
ment reached by the session and the 
trustees at this point. The trustees 
should, of course, be as much interested 
in the Benevolence giving of the congre- 
gation as in the giving for local expenses. 
But in direct answer to the question as 
to the responsibility of presenting the 
“appeal” to the congregation for a 
larger Benevolence budget and special 
offerings of a Benevolence character, this 
rests clearly with the session and particu- 
larly with the minister as the moderator 
of the session. 
—Joun T. PETERS 
Secretary, Department of Stewardship 
and Promotion of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


Question: Does our Church provide 
opportunities for training church workers 
in recreation? 


Answer: The only specifically Presby- 
terian recreation laboratory is held 
annually at Druce Lake, Lake Villa, 
Illinois. 1955 dates are April 25-29. Ap- 
proximate cost is twenty dollars for 
registration and board and room. Com- 
municate with Mr. J. W. McCracken, 
Registrar, 2330 N. Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago 13, Illinois, for further information. 
The emphasis is upon learning by doing, 
using creative activities suggested in 
curriculum and program materials. 

The Druce Lake Recreation Labora- 
tory is one of some thirty that have de- 
veloped during the past twenty years. 
Certain church groups have established 
one or more laboratories for their own 
people, but the large majority are 
planned cooperatively by church work- 
ers and persons working in 4-H, Scouts, 
YM and YWCA, settlement houses, 
schools, colleges, and city recreation 
departments. 

Presbyterians share in the planning 
and leadership of most of these labora- 
tories. The most complete listing is 
found in Leisure, which is published 
quarterly by the Methodist General 
Board of Education, Box 871, Nashville, 
2, Tennessee, at 25c a vear. 

Our summer leadership schools are 
beginning to provide specific help in this 
field. 

—Mavunice D, Bone 

Associate Director, Young Peoples’ Work 
Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
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SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


No matter where you live, Write 
for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in colors and 81st 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 














ed, worn rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new , sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deeper 
textured, new, Reversible 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
... fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to. 18 ft., any length. 


FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Over 3 million customers. We do 
not have agents or sell through stores. 


Mail Coupon or Postcard for ——— \— 


FREE 
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of Art Treasures 
tor CHURCH, HOME, SCHOOL 


Choose at your leisure from our collection 
of fine full-color reproductions of Old 
Masters, Moderns, Contemporaries, Our 
big new catalog illustrates over 500 works 
and lists more than 4700. $! 


Qcalecioher 


America’s Oldest and ~~ Print Dealer 
1208 6th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
tama ee cea 


300 Printed Name 
& Address Labels 


Imagine! 300 Gummed Labels— 
Nicely printed with your Name & 
Address. Stick ‘em on Letters, 
Pkgs.. etc. Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price onlv 
5Oc! Monev back if not pleased. 
Write for wholesale selling plan. 


TOWER PRESS. INC. Box 59'-Ax tvnan. Mass. 
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Hundreds of Styles—Factery Prices 
Sead Fer 
Catalogue 


WORTH BRANCH CHAIR CO. 
Dept. 2 Werth Adams 1, Mass. 





* 
QUALITY: 


“Excellence of character; 
natural superiority in kind.” 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


* 
Your Presbyterian- 
Related Colleges 


offer your young people an 
education of quality. 


Qua.iry marks their academic 
training. 


Qua.ity marks their spiritual 
emphasis. 

Young people from Presbyte- 
rian homes deserve an educa- 
tion of quality—an education 
which has at its core the Chris- 
tian development of mind and 
heart. 


Your Presbyterian colleges, 
located in 26 states from Coast 
to Coast, are ready to provide 
this kind of education for your 
young people. 


For information about Pres- | 
'is perhaps the fact that the Moslem 


byterian colleges located near 
you, fill out and send in the 
coupon below. 


* 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION DIVISION 
808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me infor- 
mation about Presbyterian- related 
colleges near my home. 





YOUR NAME 


YOUR ADDRESS 





| AFRICA 
THE AWAKENED 


(Continued from page 9) 


Michael Blundell, said, “The gravest 
problem in Africa, perhaps, is the atti- 
tude and the action of Europeans which 
|so greatly disregard the Christian prin- 
| ciples we preach and offer to Africans. 
| It is no wonder that their disillusionment 
is so great.” Mr. Blundell is one of the 
outstanding leaders of the European 
community. He is a liberal who has often 
|incurred the opposition of Europeans 
because of his work for better African- 
European relations. 


Third: The Hausas and Mindeng”es, 
| who inhabit the area immediately south 
of the desert, are great traders. Thou- 
sands of them walk all over Africa every 
year. They sleep in its villages and eat 
in village homes. They are literate. As 
I saw many times during my journey, 
they open the Koran at the hour of 
prayer, and a small crowd gathers 
around. A man who can read is an im- 
portant man among bush villagers. He is 
asked questions, and is glad to reply. He 
is patient to the extreme, for he has no 
time schedule to keep. It is his duty to 
| offer his faith to anyone who expresses 
the slightest interest. The success of these 
Moslems has been so great in many terri- 
tories that colonial governments have 
built mosques for them. Their advantage 
over the Christian missionary, limited as 
he is to his American or European house 
and confined by the increasing burden of 
paper and administrative tasks, should be 
rather obvious. 


Fourth: More important than all else 
missionary is black. White missionaries 


suffer from the increasing hostility of 
Africans toward white people. Unfor- 


tunately, there are less than a dozen 


American-Negro missionaries in all 
Africa. Yet, there wasn’t a village, a 
town, a city, or a meeting where I did 
not have to deal with the request for 
Negro missionaries. In the light of the 
present situation, we must do something 
about this immediately. 

Although Christian missionary forces 
have often lagged behind in adjusting 
their program to an awakened Africa, 
they can take comfort in the traditional 
fact that they have been responsible for 
most of the positive advances in Africa. 
The achievements of missions in edu- 
cation, in health, in the fostering of hu- 
man dignity and decency, as well as in 
religious growth and development are 
tremendous. There is scarcely one sound, 
seasoned leader of African thought and 
life who did not receive his education in 
a mission school and who did not obtain 


-his first vision of what was possible fo, 


Africa through Christian hope. Christian. 
ity has made more converts in Afrig 
than in all the rest of the non-Christiay 
world taken together. And furthermore, 
Africans still are asking for missionaries 
both to preach the gospel and to engage 
in related services which bring health 
education, and social service to the 
people. A labor representative in the 
Cameroun implored me, “For God's sake 
send us more missionaries. Send us lots 
of Negroes. You've never had enough 
out here. But we will take any kind you 
send us if they are the right peopk 
and really believe in us and want to ke 
a part of us.” 

The Christian missionary movement 
has some important decisions to make. 
and there is not much time in which 
to make them. Communism loses no op- 
portunity to discredit missions and wean 
away their young. Islam is already a 
great threat. Nationalism creates a mu: 
titude of new problems, but attitudes of 
white people who profess the Christian 
faith, yet seldom put it into practice 
where Africans are concerned, create 
even more difficult and perplexing prob- 
lems. Unhappily, missionary forces in 
general are in a less favorable positio 
now than they were years ago becaus 
they have not kept abreast of the change 
which move more rapidly than missions 
can change. 


Nonetheless, “the only hope for Africa 
is a truly Christian civilization.” Lé- 
berian president William Tubman said 
this to me in his study at Monrovia. No- 
where in the world is there so large and 
eager a group asking for the gospel 
Nowhere in the world is religion » 
similar to Biblical times in its expression 
and situation above which it must rise 
Africa challenges Christian faith at it 
deepest level to demonstrate its highest 
living. It can be said, without hesitation, 
that Africa presents Christianity with it 
greatest opportunity of this century. To 
most Americans, the crisis arising it 
Africa may not seem like the crisis which 
came upon Asia two decades ago. But 
today’s events in Asia cost us billions 
of wasted dollars and the sacrifice 
thousands of lives. Unhappily, our poli 
ticians and diplomats and most of our 
citizens continue to react to the same old 
“reasonable and logical reassurance” that 
a catastrophe in Africa is impossible for 
a long time to come. One may wel 
wonder. 
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An index of the 1954 issues, Vol. 7, 
of Prespyrerntan Lire is available for 
the convenience of subscribers. Send 15 
cents in stamps to PresByTERIAN LIFE, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 
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SPARE THE ROD 
AND SAVE YOUR CHILD 


(Continue d from page 19) 


The child that cries is your master; and 
he is your master again when he smiles. 

. Nature kindly warps our judgment 
about children, especially when they are 
young, when it would be a fatal thing 
for them if we did not love them, This 
fond blindness is itself a slavery; a hard 
slavery, when you think of it, to feel 
acompulsory and sleepless affection . . . 
and afterwards to be disgraced by his 
disgrace, wounded by his indifference, 
and half killed by his death, if you 
survive him.” 

It was Rabindranath Tagore who said, 
“He only may chastise who loves.” Cer- 
tainly, discipline is best handled under 
conditions of love, for it is when the 
disciplinary action is prompted by a 
real interest in the personality of the 





child that it is really effective. Their | 
growth, their character, their independ- | 
ence are to be considered in the discipli- | 
nary process. It is far more important | 
to contribute to these than to eliminate | 
the annoyance of a fleeting moment. 

Certainly, when love is withdrawn in | 
discipline or when there is some threat 
of its being withdrawn through such an | 
idiotic sentence as, “Mother won't love 
you if you don’t stop doing that,” or | 
‘Tm going to get me a new little boy,” 
the harm exceeds any possible value. 
John Baillie tells in his Invitation to | 
Pilgrimage that as a boy he recognized ! 
that the authority his father exercised in | 
the home was really subject in turn to 
the higher authority of God. His father 
thus used his position responsibly, even 
reverently, and at the same time taught 
something to his son about the sov- 
ereignty of God. 


Discipline is for parents 


In the main, discipline of children 
must be thought of more as an objective 
for parents than for the children them- 
selves. What does this mean but that 
an example of self-discipline on the 
part of parents is better by far than 
any direct scolding of the child? The 
paramount goal of the parent is to learn 
to control himself; and this is particularly 
necessary when the child is most ag- 
gravating. 

Good behavior, something that every 
parent wants in his children, is the result 
of an inner willingness, not of outer com- 
pulsion. The best type of discipline does 
not come by means of a rod, for the rod 
does not bring long-lasting effects of 
good behavior. Permitting a child to ex- 
press his own freedom and action, and 
also to bear his own consequences in 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





WESTERN COLLEGE = Gf7iS*unique 
FOR WOMEN jeg tices te 


national education program. Liberal arts and world 
culture A.B. degree courses. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young, President. Box PR. Oxford, Ohio 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





at Pad y ~ * + » 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE _.,....5¢!5 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine 
Located in south cen- 
Louis, Mo. Students 
* Carlinville, tit. 


Ministry, social service, etc 
tral Illinois, just north of St 
pay fees by cash and ‘work plan.’ 





_*RN " ’ y y Founded 1819 
CENTRE COLLEGE = Founded 1819 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
National fraternities. Write: Box 10, Admissions 
Office, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences: pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $795. Write ident 
Edwin H. Rian, J bh ‘ 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching ( Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching. business. professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, ta. 





TRINITY 
UNIVERSITY 


a Presbyterian university 


President: James Woodin Laurie 


FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 
Director of Admissions, 
715 Stadium Drive 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





LOCATED IN COLORFUL SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS, home of the 
Alamo...a city of two cultures, Spanish 
and Anglo-American ... noted for its de- 
lightful year-round temperate climate 
... near Old Mexico, the Gulf Coast, 
ranches, hunting ranges, Randolph 
Field, and Fort Sam Houston . . . fa- 
mous for music, art, drama, and ... 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY— 
“America’s most modern college cam- 
pus.” An outstanding Christian co- 
educational university in the South- 
west, serving young people from all 
over the world. A distinguished faculty, 
small classes. Enrollment 1250. Fully 
accredited, Twenty-two major fields of 
study. BA, BS, BM; MA, MS, MEd. 86th 
academic year. Member Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 4—July 15 
July 16—August 26 











PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


are the renswer! 


There are literally hundreds of 
places where you can invest your 
money at a profit, but there is 
ONE sure INVESTMENT that 
will bring you not only a sub- 
stantial monetary return, but 
spiritual dividends as well. This 
is a PRESBYTERIAN ANNU- 
je 4 


When you place your funds in 
a Presbyterian Annuity, you as- 
sure yourself a lifelong income 
and at the same time immortalize 
your dollars in the work of His 
Kingdom. It is really a Gift with 
a Life Income. Write today for 
free information. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10 N Y 


i 

1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. | 
Please tell me whot percent income | would 

receive, my date of birth being—________ 1 

month day yeer | 

At present | om most interested in 1 
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C Beerd of Foreign Missions j 
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SPARE THE -ROD 
“AND SAVE YOUR CHILD 


| 


error and petty frustrations, is good 
| teaching. In the long run, discipline is 
a reasoning process wherein example is 
| highly important. It is possible for chil- 
| dren to be punished without ever having 
' been truly disciplined. Anyhow, good 
discipline is found generally alongside 
of happiness. Pleasurable and secure 
feelings in the child’s mind do more 
for good behavior than almost any 
amount of corporal punishment or force. 
And in the end it certainly means that 
a home is happier. 


Well-adjusted children are those who 
have been wisely taught at home. Theirs 
are the parents who have made of dis- 
cipline a wholesome, positive relation- 
ship. According to Dr. Alexander Reid 
Martin, director of the Children’s Aid 
Society in New York City, parents of 
this type have these half-dozen charac- 
teristics: (1) they listen to and accept 
their children’s early ambitions; (2) they 
do things with children and not just 
for them; (3) they tell stories to chil- 
dren; (4) they laugh and joke with 
children; (5) they do things together 
as a family; (6) they give their children 
real jobs to do in the home. 

In the long run, it is not the mistakes 
in the handling of a child that stand out 
in his memory or that determine his life 
so much as it is the total climate of the 
home. A wholesome amount of real affec- 
tion is far more important than the out- 
ward indications of the parent-child 
relationship. Yes, it is even possible that 
a father who uses improper and physi- 
cal measures in dealing with his child in 
the long run still can be a successful 
parent. But this happens when the over- 
all degree of love in the home is so full 

'and so evident to the child that it out- 
' weighs whatever mistakes the parent 
makes in times of anger or of fatigue 
or of ignorance. 


Obviously, this cannot mean that the 
parent who fondles his child is making 
|up for harsh treatment. Love cannot be 
interpreted in this instance as mere 
hugging and kissing. It is something that 
goes far deeper into the way that the 
child finds companionship, guidance, 
and support from his parents. 
| Spurgeon English, in Fathers Are 
Parents, Too, writes: 

“The whole matter of discipline is 
nicely summed up quite unintentionally 
, by a father who said: ‘I'm away from 
home so much that I just don’t have a 
chance to discipline my children. When 
I'm around, I just have fun with them. 
| They tell me about what they've been 


doing and I talk about some of the thing 
I've done and seen. Sometimes we djs. 
cuss some of the things we think ar 
pretty important to having a good lif 
and being useful and happy. I don’t ge 
time to scold or punish them, but fo 
some reason they don't need it. They're 
pretty good kids on the whole, and] 
tell them so. Then they hug me, and 
my wife says our home is a mutual 
admiration society, If that’s so, then 
admiration seems to work.’ ” 
Needless to say, this parent had 
blundered into the finest of disciplinary 
techniques. He was treating his children 
as real persons, and they were respond. 





Have You Seen and 


Heard These Programs? 


Frontiers of Faith—March 20—“The 
Negro in Higher Education” Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, host, NBC-TV 


network. 


Let There Be Light—the Church in 
action told in dramas over 298 radio 
stations across America. 


Pilgrimage—John Sutherland Bon- 
nell in dramas of Christian counsel- 
ing. March 20 — “Hypertension.” 
March 27—“Mental Illness.” ABC 
radio network. 


Thy Kingdom Come—103 stations 
carry this program of Church music 
and Scripture readings. NBC radio 
network. 





Ask local stations about date and 
time. 








ing in a perfectly predictable way. It is 
one of the strangest contraditions in life 
that people who are convinced that 
Christianity must be operative in the 
world at large sometimes fail to see 
its relevance to homes. Yet, if the faith 
is to be practiced anywhere, it must be 
gin in families. In the words of Paul, 
“Let them learn to show piety at home.” 


Reprinted from the book How Christian 
Parents Face Family Problems by John 
Charles Wynn, to be published March 
28, 1955, by The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. Used by permission. 
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APRIL FOOL MAGIC 


Jamie and Janie Davis were dejected. 
Here it was April Fools’ Day, and they 
had not tricked one single person. The 
twins had tied an empty pocketbook to 
the end of a string and left it on the 
sidewalk while they hid behind a clump 
of trees. But no one would pick up the 
purse. They had tried other tricks, too, 
but everyone who came along seemed to 
remember it was April Fools’ Day. 

“It might just as well be March first,” 
Jamie complained. 

“Or June first,” Janie grumbled. 

“Tll do some hard thinking,” Jamie 
said. “We just have to fool someone. But 
we had better head toward home now.” 

When the twins reached the gate of 
their own yard, they looked up and 
down the street hopefully. The only per- 
son in sight was Mr. Parks, an elderly 
man, who was walking along with a big 
basket in one hand and a cane in the 
other. Soon Mr. Parks reached the spot 
where Janie and Jamie were standing. 
He put his basket down on the sidewalk, 

“My, but it is warm for the first day of 
April,” he remarked as he pulled a hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket and wiped his 
face. When he was putting the handker- 
chief back, he suddenly clapped his hand 
on another pocket. 

“What a memory I have,” he ex- 
claimed. “I forgot all about the monev 
order Mrs. Parks asked me to get. I'll 
have to go back to the post office right 
away.” 

He gave such a tired sigh that Jamie 
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and Janie wished they could do the 
errand for him. But they weren't allowed 
to cross Broad Street, where the post 
office was. 

“Would you watch this basket of 
groceries for me—it’s so heavy?” asked 
Mr. Parks. “I'll try to be back in a short 
while.” 

“We'll be glad to,” said the twins in 
unison. Mr. Parks thanked them and 
went down the walk. They could hear 
the click of his cane long after he had 
turned the corner. 

“And we still haven't fooled anyone,” 
Jamie said with a sigh almost as deep 
as Mr. Parks’s had been. 

“And now we can’t even leave to look 
for someone to fool,” Janie added. “We 
promised to stay here and watch the 
basket.” 

Just then Jamie turned around and 
caught sight of his express wagon on the 
front porch, “I know what we'll do,” he 
said to Janie. “We will fool Mr. Parks 
himself.” 

Janie looked shocked. “Oh, Jamie, he 
is such a nice old man.” 

“You just stay here,” Jamie called as 
he ran into the vard. He lifted the wagon 
down the porch stairs and pulled it out 
to the sidewalk. Then he put Mr. Parks’s 
basket into the wagon. 

“Why don't you come along with me?’ 
said Jamie as he hurried off. 


Janie did not know what to make of 
Jamie—he had a suspicious-looking grin 
on his face. But she went along up the 
street after the wagon. After a while 
Jamie turned in at a white, frame house. 

“Why, Jamie, this is Mr. Parks’s 
home,” Janie said as her brother rang the 
doorbell. When Mrs, Parks opened the 
front door, Jamie handed her the basket. 

“Mr. Parks had to go back to the post 
office, and so I brought his basket home 
for him,” he explained. 

“Thank you very much. I’m glad he 
didn’t have to carry that heavy basket 
on such a warm day,” Mrs, Parks told 
them. 


Janie and Jamie started to run so that 
they would get back home before Mr. 
Parks returned from the post office. They 
reached their gate just a few steps ahead 
of Mr. Parks, who was coming from the 
other direction. 

He looked at the twins in surprise. 
“Did you let someone take my basket 
away? I’m sure you didn’t forget to look 
after it.” 

“Somebody did take it away,” Janie 
said mysteriously. 

“April fool!” cried Jamie. “We took it 
home for you.” 

Then Mr. Parks started to laugh. 
“That's the best April fool joke I ever 
had played on me.” Still chuckling, he 
went up the street toward his home. 

“Who said we couldn't fool anyone?” 
asked Jamie, turning suddenly to Janie. 
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